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EDITORIAL 
The End of the Historical Era? 


tory. The twentieth century has already showed itself to be 
pre-eminently the century of science. Man’s compelling urge 
to search out the secrets of his past dates from roughly the beginning 


Tos nineteenth century was pre-eminently the century of his- 


of the nineteenth century. His compelling urge to manipulate his 
present environment dates from roughly the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. During the course of the nineteenth century more 
and more treasures from the past were being unearthed. During the 
twentieth the limitless potentialities of the immediate present have 
been brought to light. 


I 


A mild interest in history is of course still with us. Here and there 
the enthusiast may be found—the research student who believes that 
he is on the trail of some new discovery which will revolutionize ac- 
cepted ideas of historical development in some particular period of 
the past. But it is hard for us today to recapture the general sense 
of excitement which inspired historical investigators a century ago. 
So much was new—the history of individual men, of societies, of 
institutions, of nations, of ideas, of customs, of languages, of events. 
The fascinating panorama of world-history began to appear in out- 
line and the task of filling in the details appealed alike to scholars and 
statesmen. Could not a fuller knowledge of the past prove to be 
just the equipment that was needed in a day when nations were on 
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2 THEOLOGY TODAY 


the move and political and social problems were becoming ever more 
complex and intractable? 

It is true that there will always be those who pursue a particular 
line of investigation just to satisfy their own curiosity or to fill in a 
gap of their knowledge which they do not care to leave empty. But 
in the main an enthusiasm for a subject grows out of a conviction that 
knowledge when obtained can be put to a useful purpose, that it can 
serve the community, that it can at least in some degree guide men 
towards a better way of life. And such a conviction certainly in- 
spired the new investigators of history in the nineteenth century. 
Could they not by studying the past see what patterns of organization, 
what courses of action were conducive to uplift and progress in 
contrast to those which resulted in depression and decline? Could 
not the noblest visions of the past be implemented in the new 
conditions of the nineteenth century when men were on the move 
and ready for some measure of change? Individual historians of 
earlier periods may have had a somewhat similar view of their own 
particular task but never before had there been such a wealth of 
material to hand. The words applied to great historians of the 
ancient world by a reviewer in the current issue of the Journal of 
Theological Studies might well be used to describe the ideal of nine- 
teenth century students. “Had you asked the author of Deuter- 
onomy, Thucydides, Polybius and St. Augustine why you should read 
his historical writing, each one of them might well have given you the 
same answer: that it had—or might have or should have—a lesson to 
teach you; that intelligently understood, the past was in fact a sign- 
post to the future.” It was a widely-accepted belief of the western 
world in the nineteenth century that, by learning from the past, a 
future bright with promise could be prepared for and in some meas- 
ure assured. 

How different is the situation in the mid-twentieth century! In 
large areas of the world men would fain forget the past. In others 
the past is regarded as empty of meaning and useless as a signpost to 
the future. Often men would aver that the only safe deduction to be 
drawn from the past is that certain things should not be done in the 
future. ‘To be sure the study of history still continues. What could 
be more imposing than A Study of History by one of the master-minds 
of this century? But the spirit has gone out of it. No longer is 
there any strong confidence that history can provide guidance either 
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EDITORIAL 3 


for the present or the future. It may well prove to be the case that 
the most ambitious study of history yet made by a single human mind 
will mark the closing of the era in which history was believed to hold 
the key to man’s individual and social problems. 

For what has happened to change the whole outlook of this twen- 
tieth century? It is that science has gradually ousted history from its 
position of supremacy and that now it is not so much the historical 
development of institutions and individuals and ideas which holds 
men’s interest but rather the structures and potentialities of the 
world, of the atom, of the nebulae, of the electronic device, of the 
human brain, of the social unit, of the total organization of humanity. 
Man is not primarily concerned with peering back into history and 
watching a magic-lantern show of the successive stages of human de- 
velopment. Rather he is concerned to peer into the infinite dis- 
tances of his cosmic environment as well as into the infinite mysteries 
of the structures of the particles of which his universe consists. And 
again he is driven forward in his quest, not so much by the urge to 
acquire knowledge for its own sake—true though it is that much de- 
voted research is carried on in this spirit—but rather by the hope that 
a fuller knowledge of the structures and potentialities of the universe 
will guide him to devise means of making the world a better place to 
live in and man a better resident within his earthly home. 

So the universal demand of the mid-twentieth century is for more 
scientists and technicians, for men who profess a profound under- 
standing of the structure of their universe, and for men who are 
skilled in applying the necessary techniques to achieve desired re- 
sults. The clarion call is for immediate efficiency; a five-year plan 
may at times be necessary but if the time can be halved so much the 
better. The past is irrelevant; the long-term future is of little in- 
terest. ‘To make full use of present possibilities, to harness the re- 
sources of the universe to man’s immediate needs, these are the over- 
mastering concerns of this particular period of world-history. 


II 


How, we may ask, has the Christian theologian related himself to 
the changes of which we have been speaking? In the first place it is 
a well known fact that Biblical scholars did not find it easy to adapt 
themselves to the new enthusiasm for historical research which the 
nineteenth century brought. Did not the Christian revelation be- 
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long to the world of timeless eternal verities even when full allowance 
had been made for the incursion of the eternal into time? Was not 
the history recorded in Holy Scripture of a different kind and order 
from that pertaining to the secular world, and was it not therefore 
highly improper to apply the new methods of criticism and research 
toit? The story of the struggle has often been told. From an initial 
hesitancy and suspicion Christian scholarship moved over, in the 
main, to a position of confidence and cordiality. Let the most ex- 
acting methceds of historical investigation be applied to the Scriptures. 
Let the witness of archaeology, geology, anthropology, comparative 
philology, and mythology be fully heard. Why should there be fear 
and uncertainty? If Christianity could be set forth as a truly histori- 
cal faith, if it could be known that its foundation documents had been 
submitted to the most rigorous historical scrutiny, then surely its 
credentials, in an age devoted to history, would take on a new im- 
pressiveness and apologetic value. 

So began a period of extraordinary historical activity within the 
Christian Church. Biblical scholars set themselves to produce a 
thoroughly reliable history of Israel and Judah, a history of the 
Prophets, histories of the lives of Jesus, of Paul, of Peter, a history of 
the apostolic Church. Church historians took up the task of produc- 
ing monographs in their own chosen field which could compare in ac- 
curacy and objectivity with those of their colleagues in secular de- 
partments. Systematic theologians turned their attention to such 
problems as revelation in history, the virgin birth, and the resurrec- 
tion as historical phenomena and the importance of historical con- 
tinuity in the life of the Church. If I may put it so, theology became 
historically conditioned and historically minded and by so doing 
maintained its respectability in the world of scholarship and suc- 
ceeded in no small measure in relating itself to the needs of the age. 

But in all this there were dangers which are perhaps only now be- 
coming fully apparent. It was all too easy for the Christian faith to 
become too interested in its historical origins, too concerned about its 
historical continuities, too prepared to encase itself within a particu- 
lar philosophy of history. An excessive emphasis upon the particular 
historical character might make it very hard to demonstrate its uni- 
versal, timeless relevance. A constant pre-occupation with the bi- 
ographical details of the historical Jesus might blind men to the glory 
and the significance of the transcendent Christ. And perhaps most 
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EDITORIAL 5 


serious of all, a change of intellectual climate and social organization 
in the world at large could easily leave the Church isolated within 
the tower of history which it had sought so painstakingly to build. 
Many voices have been raised over the last twenty-five years warn- 
ing against the earlier dangers I have mentioned. But the last- 
named danger does not seem to me to have been taken sufficiently into 
account. Yet that we have virtually passed out of the historical era 
into the scientific or technological era seems to me clear. And this 
means that the questions we used to ask with such seriousness—‘*‘How 
much in the recorded life of Jesus is historically reliable?’ ‘‘How 
much in the institutional life of Christianity can be traced back his- 
torically to the apostolic Church or even to Jesus himself?’’—are not 
the important questions today. I may summon the most impressive 
evidence to show that Jesus was a truly historical figure and that he 
said and did many of the things attributed to him in the Gospels; and 
the man of today will usually remain quite unmoved. I may give a 
convincing demonstration of the Church as a continuing historical 
phenomenon; and again my contemporary will show little interest. 
For what he wants to know is, how can the events of twenty centuries 
ago affect life today? By what techniques can the power which came 
into the world then, if what we claim is true, be transmitted into the 
the world now? The historical origins and vicissitudes of the 
Church's institutions matter little to him. The urgent question is, 
how can they be related to contemporary structures and needs? In 
short, the scientific era is not much concerned with what happened 
two thousand years ago. Its constant and urgent concern is with 
what will prove effective and beneficial in the life of the world today. 
The issue may be pointed up by asking what place theology can 
rightly hold within a dominantly scientific and technical curriculum. 
Once it was called the queen of the sciences but that was at a time 
when science was a very different discipline from what it is today. 
Certainly there is little prospect of theology’s gaining such a position 
of eminence in our modern world. But can it gain a place of reason- 
able honor and respect in the way that it did in the historical era? 
Can it in its own field employ the same methods and be controlled by 
the same disciplines as are accepted in the wider world of contempo- 
rary scientific scholarship in the way that it did when history was the 
guiding genius of the period? It must be admitted that there is 
little sign at present that such developments are likely to take place. 
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III 


Yet the Gospel must be proclaimed into this new era and this in 
no partial or sectional way. Just as the Christian faith sought first 
to come to terms with the historical method and then to declare that 
it held the key necessary to the interpretation of the whole aggregate 
of phenomena with which history was concerned, so now the call is 
to come to terms with the scientific method and then to declare that 
only in Christ can the key be found for the interpretation of the sum- 
total of phenomena with which science is concerned. As always the 
Christological problem is the crux of the matter. Through the em- 
ployment of historical methods we were able to come to a clearer 
view of the Jesus of history, Jesus after the flesh, Jesus as his contem- 
poraries saw and heard him. Only when there had been the honest 
attempt to view him in this way by the most searching methods of 
contemporary criticism was it possible for faith—a true faith, a living 
faith, a vitally relevant faith—to leap forth and declare, ‘““Thou art 
the Christ, the center of all history, the beginning and the meaning 
and the end of the total history of mankind.” To have shirked the 
historical discipline would have been to devitalize the faith. Only 
when Jesus had been seen as fully human according to the most rig- 
orous methods of contemporary historical investigation could he be 
seen by the eye of faith as fully divine. Otherwise faith could only 
be an escape mechanism, not, as it should be, a cry of exultation in 
face of the apparently impossible. 

But how can we, through the employment of scientific methods 
like those of modern sociology, psychology, anthropology, and _ bi- 
ology, gain a clearer view of Jesus and his world, Jesus in relation to 
his universe, Jesus as he was mediated to his contemporaries through 
the common elements of human experience? In the opinion of 
many contemporary theologians such an enterprise is doomed from 
the beginning. All that can be affirmed with confidence about the 
human Jesus is that he shared to the full man’s existence of life-in- 
death. Whatever relation he may have had to the world in which he 
lived—to its structures, its material elements, its ways of change—is 
either unknowable or irrelevant. In all probability he accepted the 
general world-view of his day together with the common assumptions 
about the ways in which God and man could deal with the natural 
order of things. But even though this may have been so it does not 
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EDITORIAL 7 


mean that his particular human existence has no relation to ours. 
For at the heart of human existence lies the inescapable fact of death 
—death threatening life, death denying life, death foredoomed to ex- 
tinguish life. It is the fact that he accepted this denial and reversed 
it, accepted this doom and overcame it, which is of unparalleled 
significance and alone sufficient to give him for ever the pre-eminent 
place in the human situation. 

If our initial claim that we are in process of leaving behind what 
may be called the historical era is in any way correct, the appeal of 
the position which we have just outlined is obvious. It is virtually 
independent of historical considerations. It accords a place to Jesus 
the Christ which no historical investigations and no historical theories 
can assail. But does it not also make him unrelated to the environ- 
ment in which man lives and works and plans and hopes today? Can 
a faith which has nothing to say about the world and man’s relation 
to it survive? Cana Jesus who had no creative relationship with his 
world be acclaimed as the Christ of the whole universe? Can a Jesus 
who had no concern with man’s labor and his material conditions of 
living become the author of faith to the typical man of the twentieth 
century? 

These are questions to which I have no ready answers. Yet to 
despair of them and to fall back upon the life-in-death solution seems 
to me to lead to a grave constriction and attenuation of the Christian 
Gospel. Is there no means by which we can see Jesus in his human- 
ity related to the world order and the workaday environment of his 
time? Can we not see him as the carpenter using recognized tech- 
niques to shape his world and being at the same time in some measure 
shaped by it? Can we not see him gathering into his own being the 
wholeness of his environment and yet being caught up into the 
rhythm of its pattern of life-through-death? Can we see him as the 
worker relating himself to the needs and demands of his own genera- 
tion yet doing so in dependence upon the will of God rather than for 
the furtherance of his own interests—and suffering the consequences? 
Can we, in fact, in terms of the scientific criteria and social patterns of 
contemporary thought, see him as truly human? And then can the 
eye of faith see him as truly divine, the meaning and goal of the 
universe, the touchstone of the total relationship between man and 
his world? 

In a great area of the world today the leaders of science and tech- 
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nology are frankly contemptuous of the idea that Jesus of Nazareth 
can have any relation to their enterprise, least of all that his career 
of life, death, and resurrection holds the secret of the meaning of the 
whole universal enterprise. Even in the West it is the testimony of 
those who have first-hand contact with the spheres of science and in- 
dustry that although there may often be a vague belief in the exist- 
ence of God and the goodness of the man Jesus, there is an almost 
complete skepticism concerning any connection that this might have 
with man’s own labors and goals. But it is certain that in the long 
run men and societies cannot be isolated from their dominant daily 
interests. During the last century politics and social reform were in 
the ascendant and for these interests the past seemed important, the 
Jesus of social history possibly significant. In this century economics 
and social security have taken their place and for these interests cur- 
rent techniques are all important, the Jesus of antiquity almost en- 
tirely without significance. I doubt if ever a greater challenge has 
presented itself to Christian thought and interpretation. Yet, unless 
Jesus the Christ be Lord of the universe as well as Lord of history, he 
is not Lord at all. To proclaim him faithfully and meaningfully as 
Lord of all creation, as Lord of the new scientific era in which we live, 
is surely the supreme task of our generation. 


F. W. DILLISTONE 


Past, Present, Future 


HEN we speak of Christianity as an historical religion, we 
WV mean something more than its rootage in events and hap- 
penings which can be set down in a chronicle. We mean 
that the Gospel of God’s love for man in Christ has, as it were, three 
tenses: a past, or what God has done in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; a present, or the new life which is lived now because 
of what has happened; and a future, or what God in Christ will yet 
do to consummate his redemptive purpose. Christian theology 
ought, therefore, to be aware of the interrelations of past, present, 
and future especially in view of the temptation to set one tense against 
another. In this issue of THEOLOGY Topay, several articles deal with 
aspects of the problem of history and faith. 
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EDITORIAL 9 


The guest editorial raises the question whether we are at the end 
of an historical era. The consuming interest of the previous century 
in things historical seems to have given way to the present scientific 
concern to manipulate the world and life for practical and functional 
ends. “It is not so much the historical development of institutions 
and individuals and ideas which holds men’s interest but rather the 
structures and potentialities of the world, of the atom, of the nebulae, 
of the electronic device, of the human brain, of the social unit, of the 
total organization of humanity.” Beyond this one must ask then 
what rightful place theology can occupy in a scientific and technical 
situation. “I doubt,” says the writer, “if ever a greater challenge 
has presented itself to Christian thought and interpretation.” 

F. W. Dillistone, an Associate Editor of our journal, is Dean of 
Liverpool Cathedral, Liverpool, England. He is the author of many 
books, the most recent being Christianity and Symbolism (1955). 
Before going to Liverpool, Dr. Dillistone taught theology at Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, the London College of Divinity, and the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The brief devotional article, “Help My Unbelief,” is an excerpt 
from Samuel H. Miller’s recent book, The Great Realities (1955). 
In this passage the author reflects upon the credulity of the past ages 
and the modern skepticism which “will believe nothing until it is 
proved.”” One position is as bad as the other. Faith without skep- 
ticism is superstition; but skepticism without faith is, in the author’s 
words, a “niggardliness of the mind.’”” True faith requires a giving 
of oneself. ‘“‘Until that happens it does not matter much what I be- 
lieve in terms of doctrines or theology.” 

Samuel H. Miller has in recent years through his books and writ- 
ings given expression to a rare kind of devotional theology. Dr. 
Miller is the minister of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Adjunct Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 


Our first major article is a fresh and thoughtful discussion of the 
relations of history and theology as they pertain to Christian faith. 
What does it mean to say that the Christian faith is essentially and 
uniquely an historical religion? Does this mean that the historian 
can establish the truth or falsity of what faith asserts? Or, as in the 
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case with the Resurrection of Christ, must the theologian proceed on 
other than historical grounds? These are some of the questions 
explored in this article, questions which have a timeliness to them 
because of developments in our day both in historical science and in 
theology. 

John E. Olford is Warden of Student Movement House in Lon- 
don, the center of a small international community of university 
teachers and students. He has studied at Oxford and the Univer- 
sity of Wales, and has served on the London staff of the Student 
Christian Movement. 


It would appear that our theologians, missionaries, and historians 
are about to write a new chapter in the long and complex story of the 
world’s great religions. For various reasons, the study of compara- 
tive religions, or what is now frequently called the history of re- 
ligions, has in the last generation gone by default. ‘To be sure, it 
was not completely ignored; but it received even less attention in 
theological curricula than was the case twenty or fifty years ago. But 
the world situation in our day is compelling a new concern for this 
subject. In his article, which is in the nature of a descriptive anal- 
ysis, Professor Ashby says: “At the very time when the challenge of 
the non-Christian religions and their cultures to Christian missionary 
activity is becoming more vocal daily, the Church appears to have 
little interest in the source of this challenge.” 

Philip H. Ashby is Associate Professor of Religion at Princeton 
University. After a recent trip around the world, he published a 
book on The Conflict of Religions (1955). 


In his article on “Biblical Studies: Views and Reviews,’ Frederick 
Grant appraises some of the major trends and issues of the past fifty 
years which have concerned Biblical interpreters. Coming as it 
does from a competent scholar who has himself been involved in these 
matters, this article helps us today to become oriented to the recent 
past and to chart a course for tomorrow. ‘The author points out how 
some problems have been aggravated by the misunderstanding of 
terminology, and how the current interest in “word studies’’ and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls must be carefully evaluated. Professor Grant 
thinks “we are still in as much danger from ‘authoritarian’ dictation 
of religious and theological views as our fathers were in days long 
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EDITORIAL 11 


gone by.’ But in his closing section, he sees ‘‘a brighter day about 
to dawn.” 

Frederick C. Grant is Professor of Biblical Theology, Emeritus, at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. He has had a long and 
distinguished career as a teacher and has published many books on 
Biblical studies. ‘The substance of the present article was given origi- 
nally as an address at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1955. 


In Bultmann’s program for demythologizing the Gospel, the 
problem of the relation of history and faith is especially acute in the 
doctrine of eschatology. Professor Beasley-Murray’s article examines 
this highly controversial issue in a simple and illuminating way. He 
notes that Bultmann “finds the entire scheme of futurist eschatology 
in the New Testament writings unacceptable.” ‘Six major points 
are discussed, and the author seeks to indicate both Bultmann’s posi- 
tive contribution and his unsatisfactory interpretation of the Biblical 
eschatology. ‘One may freely admit that more thinking requires to 


be done . . . and nothing is more calculated to sharpen our critical 
faculties therein than Bultmann’s challenge to the traditional inter- 
pretation.” 


G. R. Beasley-Murray is professor of Greek and, New Testament 
Interpretation at the Baptist Theological Seminary in Riischlikon- 
Ziirich, Switzerland. He was previously Tutor in’ New Testament 
Language and Literature, Spurgeon’s Theological College, London. 
He has published a book of sermons, Preaching the Gospel from the 
Gospels (1955), and several books and articles on New Testament 
studies. Before leaving London, he was invited by the BBC to de- 
liver a series of talks on the theology of Bultmann. 


A poetic and mystical footnote to the interpretation of Biblical his- 
tory is suggested in the timely reflection on William Blake by Pro- 
fessor Carlos Baker. In November of 1957, the bicentennial of 
Blake’s birth will be observed. The author wonders, however, 
whether the voice of the Church will be heard in the celebrations. 
Yet, as he says, ‘Blake called himself with real humility a ‘Soldier of 
Christ.’ Certainly many of Blake’s poems and sketches were Bibli- 
cally inspired. He knew his Bible and sought in imagination to 
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translate its meaning for his day. On strict theological grounds he 
could be regarded perhaps as a heretic, or at least a dissenter. But 
his legacy of insight seems to grow in importance with the passing of 
the years. 

Carlos Baker is Woodrow Wilson Professor of Literature and 
Chairman of the English Department at Princeton University. He 
is the author of Hemingway: The Writer as Artist, 1956. Some parts 
of the present article will be included shortly in an anthology of 
British writers to be published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


We include in this issue an address given by Dr. Mackay at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Council of Churches on “The Eternal 
Imperative in a World of Change.” ‘The study of history, so far as 
theology is concerned, is not an end in itself. As he has put it on 
another occasion, “The road to tomorrow leads through yesterday.” 
But the study of “yesterday’’ must yield its fruits for “tomorrow.” 
Here the question is raised as to the character of our contemporary 
human situation and how the eternal imperative must be incarnated 
in life and thought. What we need, says the author, is ‘‘a structure 
of truth, simple but luminous, which shall be centered in Jesus Christ 
the Truth.” 

This address was delivered before the joint assembly of the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions and the Division of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council of Churches, in Indianapolis, Indiana, 


December 10, 1956. 
MH. T. &. 
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HELP MY UNBELIEF 


By Samuet H. MILiEerR* 





HIS modern age has come out of a dark age, when men tended 

to believe anything on authority or tradition, in undiscrimin- 

ating credulity, until there was nothing left on earth to disbe- 
lieve. One believed everything and anything! Modern man has 
reacted against this so extremely and violently that we have taken the 
Opposite pose, and we will believe nothing until it is proved. 

Ah, but what a weak position that is! Our folly is as big a folly 
as that of the Dark Ages. In the Dark Ages faith had been corrupted 
so far that there was no healthy skepticism in it. In the modern 
age the mind, the reason of man, has grown so arrogant that there 
is no humility in it. And a man can lose his soul either one way 
or another. 

One must say, it seems to me, that a sound belief is always accom- | 
panied by a sane skepticism. It is only by disbelieving in some things | 
that we can ever believe in other things. Faith does not mean credu- | 
lity. It means a healthy skepticism by which life is measured, dis- | 
criminated, weighed, and wheresoever it is found wanting dropped, | 
disbelieved, discarded, denied. Faith without skepticism is not faith. | 
It is superstition. But on the other side, the niggardliness, and I use | 
the word advisedly, the niggardliness of the mind that will not accept 
anything before it is proved is not reasonable! .. . 

Although believing involves an intellectual factor, it is not pri- 
marily an intellectual problem. Believing is fundamentally the giv- 
ing of ourselves to something in order to discover the truth of it. 
There are a multitude of things that do not reveal their truth until | 
we give ourselves to them. God is one, Jesus Christ is another, 
prayer is a third, worship is still another, and certainly love is another. | 
There are a multitude of things which will not be revealed to man ex- 
cept to the degree to which he gives himself to know them. But this 
is the very point at which we are paralyzed. Modern man has be- 
come so self-reliant, so satisfied with his own resources, so delighted 
with his self-reliance and self-sufficiency, that in such extremity he 


* This is an excerpt from Samuel H. Miller’s The Great Realities, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955, pp. 120-123. The quotation is used with the permission of the publishers. 
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holds himself back and takes no risk in jeopardizing his tightly held 
jcontrol. It is awfully difficult for any of us to give ourselves to any- 
thing. Wearesoindependent! It is easy to come to church, easy to 
sit with other people; but to give ourselves in such a way that the bar- 
‘riers fall away and we enter without a sense of self-consciousness into 
the singing of a hymn and the offering of the prayers and the sense of 
| confession and contrition before Almighty God—ah, this is different. 
It would be easier to sit in a pew and to keep our critical faculties 
alert and to say this hymn is not quite the hymn I like and this prayer 
unfortunately does not touch me and this particular sermon may be 
intended for someone else but not for me. Communion, to come 
into union, to offer one’s self, to dispose of one’s life as if one belonged 
to a substantial fellowship and had lost himself, literally lost himself 
for a time—this in truth is not our way. For multitudes of people, 
as T. S. Eliot has pointed out, the only way to commune with one an- 
other is at the cocktail party where the threshold of consciousness is 
lowered by a drink or two and one can feel that he is really sharing 
an experience. ‘This is the tragedy of our time. We would believe 
more if we could give ourselves to something, if we could belong to 
something. But we don’t want to! We want to belong to ourselves 
and nobody else. . . . 
I look at the soldier and the saint. Ah, they belong together. 
Stand and watch the regiments pass by, every step conforming to 
every step, every man acting in unison with the body of his regiment. 
This communion of the soldiers is something to which every man has 
given himself completely, even though in the end he must die for it. 
There may be other reasons why we do not like soldiery in the 
twentieth century, but do not mistake it, soldiery comes out of the 
|same kind of gift of one’s self as sainthood. A man can scarcely be 
| himself and only himself; he has to give himself to something bigger 
\than himself or else he can’t be in the army. What a sad thing that 
a man can be in the Church but be just as little as himself. The true 
saint or Christian here also commits himself to something larger than 
himself. It is the body of Christ indeed! It is the Church trium- 
phant, the kingdom of God! To believe means, not the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or the Trinitarian doctrines, or any special notions about the 
deity of Jesus Christ; to believe, fundamentally and essentially, means 
‘I give myself. Until this happens it does not matter much what I 
believe in terms of doctrines or theology. 

















HISTORY, THEOLOGY, AND FAITH 


By Joun E. Oxtrorp 


HE attempt to trace a relation between faith and history within 

the compass of a single article may seem to be unduly optimis- 

tic, particularly when one calls to mind the bewildering variety 
of uses to which the words “faith” and “history” are put. I shall 
therefore consider in the first place a commonly held opinion regard- 
ing this relation; in the second place some typical Christian assertions 
alleged to exemplify the relation will be examined; in the third an 
attempt will be made to locate and plot the relation elsewhere. 


I 


Theologians sometimes differentiate the Christian faith from the 
religions of the world by pointing out that while religions may be 
founded by historical personages and perpetuated by social institu- 
tions and may thus be regarded as historical religions, the Christian 
faith, in contrast, is essentially historical because it arises out of 
events in a way which is not accounted for by such explanations.* 
The events with which religions are connected are irrelevant to the 
truth of their claims; in contrast the Christian faith stands or falls 
by the truth of its witness to certain past events. The Emperor 
Julian, commenting on the myth of Attis, is reported to have said: 
Taira dé éyévero wer ovdérore, or. 5é dei (these things never happened 
but are always true); * the Christian declares: xal 6 \éyos adapt éye- 
vero ... 9 xapts kal } adnOera da “Inood Xpicrod éyévero.* Whatever 
else these enigmatic assertions mean, it is clear that they assert that 
something happened and that this happening discloses the reality 
which makes our assertions about it true or false. 

Speaking of ayamn “which is essentially supernatural and not of 
this world,” C. H. Dodd points out that it plants its feet “firmly in 


1Cf. a random example, W. Lillie, “The Interpretation of the Bible,” Religion in Educa- 
tion, Summer, 1956, p. 88, “Almost all schools of Christian thought would agree today that 
Christianity is essentially a historical religion based on events that really happened,” and 
Biblical Authority for Today, ed. A. Richardson, pp. 66 ff. 

2 Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, p. 185, quoted by A. E. J. Rawlinson, Studies in His- 
torical Christianity, S. C. M. Press, 1922, p. 126. 

8 John 1: 14, 17. 
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this world, not only because real &yaan cannot but express itself in 
practical conduct, but also because the crucial act of a&yamn was ac- 
tually performed in history, on an April day about A.D. 30, at a 
supper table in Jerusalem, in a garden across the Kidron valley, in 
the headquarters of Pontius Pilate, and on a Roman cross at Gol- 
gotha.”"* Again, Alan Richardson declares ““The Christian faith is 
thus an historical faith in the sense that it is more than the mere 
intellectual acceptance of a certain kind of theistic philosophy; it 
is bound up with certain happenings in the past, and if these hap- 
penings could be shown never to have occurred, or to have been 
quite different from the Biblical-Christian account of them, then 
the whole edifice of Christian faith, life, and worship would be 
found to have been built on sand.” * 

What does all this mean? What does it mean to say that the 
Christian faith is “based upon,” “arises out of,” is “grounded in,” 
“rooted in,” “bound up with,” “conditioned by” (C. H. Dodd, op. 
cit., p. 201) certain happenings in the past? What “theory of truth” 
is implicit in these expressions? Do they mean that what counts for 
or against the truth of the assertions a historian makes does the same 
for doctrinal statements about past events? At least they mean that 
in any recognizable form of Christian confession there must occur 
assertions about past events. And this implies that these assertions 
must come within the field where the historian qua historian op- 
erates, as H. Butterfield and F. Gogarten have so forcibly pointed 
out.® 

Setting aside for the present the peculiar philosophical puzzles at- 
tached to statements about the past, there is obviously here a ques- 
tion for the theologian to face; it is the question already suggested 
and may be framed thus: what can the historian do to establish the 
truth or falsity of Christian assertions about past events? Some have 


4 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge, 1953, p. 200. 

5 Christian Apologetics, S. C. M. Press, 1947, p. 91. 

6H. Butterfield, Christianity and History, London, 1949, p. 3, “. . . Christianity is a his- 
torical religion in a particularly technical sense that the term possesses—it presents us with 
religious doctrines which are at the same time historical events or historical interpretations. 
In particular it confronts us with the questions of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection, questions which may transcend all the apparatus of the scientific historian—as 
indeed many other things do—but which imply that Christianity in any of its traditional and 
recognizable forms has rooted its most characteristic and daring assertions in that ordinary 
realm of history with which the technical historian is concerned.” Cf. F. Gogarten, De- 
mythologizing and History, S. C. M. Press, 1955, p. 17, “The centre of this ‘redemptive his- 
tory’ is the life, the death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is only at this point, 
where the historical approach sets about its interpretation of this ‘redemptive history,’ that 
it comes to grips with faith. For it is upon these ‘redemptive events’ that faith is founded. 
Here, then, theology is confronted by the most difficult but also the most pressing question 
which exists for it today. This is the question of the relation between faith and history.” 
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answered this question in such a way as to suggest that a historian’s 
research can go a long way towards verifying the Christian’s asser- 
tions. In doing this they have followed the paths of “natural the- 
ology’ even to the extent of inventing a supra-historical realm (which 
is nevertheless historical) of which natural reason can have definite 
intimations, but whose true significance can be disclosed by revela- 
tion alone." Others have denied that the work of a historian as such 
can have any bearing on the truth of Christian assertions. So Alan 
Richardson can write, “The historian, qua historian, cannot pro- 
nounce any final verdict upon the truth or falsity of Christianity.” * 
Against both these positions it may be argued that while a historian 
may not be able to produce evidence to show the truth or falsity of 
Christianity, his work may at least provide a corrective against in- 
valid theological arguments. An analogy may be found in the work 
of literary and historical critics whose function, in part, must be to 
correct the extravagances of those who want to construct a systematic 
Biblical theology from Biblical texts! A historian may then help to 
clarify what doctrinal statements are about, and in what way they are 
about what they refer to. And the theologian may conclude that 
the events of Jesus’ coming and going are revelatory only to those in 
whom they evoke the response of faith, or that the true significance 
of the onyeia® can be seen only if the Holy Spirit so directs. 

In so doing he is at the heart of the matter, he is taking up a posi- 
tion about the nature of revelation over which there may, of course, 
be dispute. G. S. Hendry writes, “The revelation of God is at the 
same time by its very thoroughness a veiling of God. The incarna- 
tion, as Kierkegaard said, is the assumption of an incognito, which 
obscures the person of the Incarnate, and lays it open to misinter- 
pretation. He who is the Word incarnate speaks our language so 
perfectly that no trace of a foreign accent is discernible and he can 
readily be mistaken for one of ourselves, a native (Mark 6: 3).”*° IE 


7 For the confusion here cf. Gogarten, op. cit., pp. 40, 42 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p. 92: but see the whole chapter. Cf. D. D. Williams, Interpreting Theology 
1918-1952, S. C. M. Press, 1953, p. 105, “As Dr. Tillich says, the Christian cannot live as if 
every morning the mail might bring news of historical researches which discredit the Chris- 
tian faith.” Note P. Tillich, Systematic Theology I, p. 144. 

® Cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 300, “. . . for John, a ‘sign’ is something that actually happens, but 
carries a meaning deeper than the actual happening.” And see further Part II, ch. 1. O. 
Cullmann has some valuable observations on the double significance of terms in John, Earl 
Christian Worship, S. C. M. Press, 1953, p. 56. Note also C. K. Barrett, The Gospel dccord. 
ing to St. John, S. P. C. K., 1955, p. 64, “To those who do believe, the miracles are signs which 
feed their faith; to those who do not, signs may be multiplied infinitely without producing 
faith.” My italics. 

104A Theological Wordbook of the Bible, ed. A. Richardson, S. C. M. Press, 1950, s.v. “Re- 
veal.” The same point is made, incidentally, with equal force when T. W. Manson writes of 
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this is the case then nothing a historian can say will yield a theologi- 
cally satisfactory result. But may it not be that a historian can show 
that what the theologian wants to say is not wholly arbitrary; that 
what he says “‘fits” in some sense of ‘fits’? He can do so with surety 
only if it can be argued that what each says may be described as a 
complementary description; * but this cannot be argued unless there 
is some meaning in asserting that what counts for truth and falsity 
must count in the same way for the theologian and the historian. 
And it is not at all certain that Christians can agree to this; doctrinal 
assertions about the past are not made as one might conclude an in- 
vestigation into a historical “who done it?’’ ‘The creed begins with 
“I believe in.” But this linguistic ritual, whether inside or outside 
Christian worship, is far removed from bits of biography ** designated 
by “it seems to me,” “he thinks that,” or “I feel.” It may be true 
to say that no one outside a lunatic asylum would raise the ques- 
tion “was Jesus a historical personage?” But supposing someone 
did this (and the supposition is not so far fetched in this “brave 
new world” of ours) and supposing a theologian (outside a lunatic 
asylum) decided to argue about the question as he might about the 
Arthurian Legend; what would his argument yield? Jesus lived! 
But which Jesus, the Jesus of Josephus or John? Would historical 
arguments show that John’s Jesus lived? The fact that Jesus lived 
and died is certainly of theological significance but it is important to 
say what precisely this means. 

The work of a historian is after all very much like that of a court 
of law. It is the task of finding answers to questions: what hap- 
pened? who was there when it happened? who stole the picture? 
Historians act, as it were, as counsels for the defense and for the 
prosecution; they consult witnesses: documents, artifacts, and the 
tale that gives the hint. Evidence is built up for and against and 
an appeal is made to the jury. All sorts of arts are employed to 


make the story convincing. A bit of fresh evidence may change the | 


the Synoptic Gospels: “These booklets do not profess to be theological treatises or manuals 
of Christian behaviour, but accounts of the public activities during the last two years, more 
or less, of the life of an extremely important and interesting person, known to his Jewish 
contemporaries as ‘Jesus bar Joseph of Nazareth,’ to the Roman authorities as ‘Jesus, domi- 
ciled in Nazareth, Pretender to the Jewish throne,’ and to his followers as ‘Jesus, Messiah 
and Lord,’” The Background of the NT and Its Eschatology, Studies in Honour of C. H. 
Dodd, Cambridge, 1956, p. 215. 

11 Maybe too the concept of kairos could be clarified. The “fitting time” is constituted 
by a constellation of events, but are they seen to be fitting because they are seen in the light 
of revelation? 

‘ Ra Perhaps rather signals or parenthetical expressions which tell us what to expect in what 
ollows. 
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whole picture—the accused may confess. What is vital about all this 
is that each question is assumed to be answerable; disputes can in 
principle be settled. The decision may be difficult because conflict- 
ing stories sound convincing; but more evidence can turn up to set- 
tle the matter. Even when all the facts are known the conclusion 
may be difficult to understand. It may be philosophically puzzling 
to say “there was negligence.” But the puzzle can be solved." 

The theological story does not seem to come into all this. Sup- 
pose someone says, “I killed him because God commanded me to do 
so.” He is guilty, he has confessed. But what is to be done about 
“because God commanded me to do so’? Is this a case for the psy- 
chiatrist? Is there any relation between such a case and the case of 
the early Church which declared that the death of Jesus was in ac- 
cordance with God’s saving purpose and yet which accused the high 
priests of taking him and by wicked hands crucifying and slaying him 
(Acts 2: 22-24)? Is what is said of God in either case to count when 
deciding guilt? 


II 


What really happened when “Jesus . . . suffered under Pontius 
Pilate”? Of course one’s answer to the question may be decided by 
an answer to a prior question: what can in reality happen? The lat- 
ter may or may not be a meaningful question to ask. ‘The Gospels 
offer material for a relatively coherent account of the events of Pas- 
sion Week. Historians may lament the lack of precision; they may 
wish for more evidence.* It is only the lack of evidence which, for 
them, leaves some matters in dispute. But what of the rending of 
the temple veil? What of the darkness? What of the tombs open- 
ing and the saints rising? Is this embellishment? It is easy enough 
to say embellishment, but embellishment of what? Is the statement 
“Christ died for our sins” * embellishment? Paul was making an 
assertion about the same event which we refer to when we say “Jesus 

. . suffered under Pontius Pilate.” He was not reporting events 
in his head or in those of the theologians of the early Church. To 


18Cf. John Wisdom, Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis, Blackwell, 1953, p. 250, “In cases 
where ‘the facts’ are known and agreed upon it is not want of a witness that makes the ques- 
tion hard—it is not that nobody knows what happened but that though everybody knows 
what happened we don’t know whether what happened constituted negligence or not.” That 
historical questions are capable of settlement cf. Butterfield, op. cit., p. 19, “. . . if I demon- 
strate that my grandfather was born, shall we say, on January Ist 1850, then that thesis must 
be equally valid whether I present it to Christian, or atheist, whig or tory, Swede or Dane.” 

14E.g., for what happened at the Trial Scene. 

181 Cor. 15: 3. 
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say that he was interpreting the event is to beg a question about 
what he was “interpreting.” It is pointless to say with some that 
“event” is bare occurrence plus interpretation. What is a “bare oc- 
currence’? ‘Things happen, events occur and there is nothing true 
or false about them. What is true or false is what we say about 
them; what we are faced with are different interpretations, different 
sorts of “‘interprefacts.” (I owe the word to Prof. I. Ramsey.) That 
“it” happened means that we know what “‘it” is; and we may be right 
or wrong. It seems that those who talk of bare facts etc. really mean 
that we must take the very minimum careful scholars can say about 
an event as “the facts.” But why may we not say that their care has 
excluded the only things worth saying, or that they have produced 
abstractions which distort and do not show forth the facts? Yet if 
we do this why do we want to take Matthew’s rising saints with a 
pinch of salt (Matthew 27: 50 f.)? 

It seems that the theologian wants to introduce ambiguity here 
where the historian wants a straightforward story. 

What really happened when “Jesus . . . rose from the dead’? Is 
there a recognizable use of “happen” in terms of which such a ques- 
tion may be deemed answerable? Some theologians seem to answer 
these questions with confidence when they imply by what they say 
that what happened could have been described by an observer had 
an observer been present to observe. If a historian cannot help 
here it is because (apart from apocryphal literature) ** there is no 
such description. But what does rising from the dead mean? Did 
Jesus rise from the cross? He said, “Today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise” (Luke 23: 43) and in some sense John thought of his 

“uplifting” as his exaltation. Did he rise to some form of somatic 
existence free from physical restraints so that he could pass through 
closed doors (John 20: 19) and remain incognito even in the pres- 
ence of his friends (Luke 24: 16) until he broke and blessed the 


MI TERE” ag LET ET OG NTT TT a 


bread (Luke 24: 30-31)? Does this imply an empty tomb? Or was 


his somatic existence such as was capable of assimilating “broiled 
fish” and a “honeycomb” (Luke 24: 42)? This seems to imply an 
empty tomb, some continuity between the soma of the days of his 
sarx and the new soma.” 


16 See The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. M. R. James, Oxford, 1953, p. 92 f. 

17 For various views of the resurrection in the early church see H. J. Cadbury, The Back- 
ground of the NT and Its Eschatology etc., pp. 103 ff. C. H. Dodd convincingly shows (Stud- 
ies in the Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham, Blackwell, 1955, p. 35) that form-criticism offers no 
ground for applying the term “myth” to the NT narratives. 
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These are the questions a historian must raise. They are of dif- 
ferent sorts, of course; ** to ask about the whereabouts of a body that 
can pass through closed doors seems to be different from asking 
about the position of a body that can assimilate fish. And both 
questions seem to be different from the one which asks, is Christ 
risen? ‘The answers are difficult even if the historian is prepared 
to look for them; and supposing a historian is interested in psychic 
or occult phenomena are his inquiries likely to yield the conclusion: 
“God raised him from the dead’’?*® Is it not more likely to be: 
“Ah! the dead do come back.”” Does the empirically verifiable empty 
tomb imply an act of God? 

Here it appears that where the theologian sometimes requires a 
historically straightforward story, the historian wants to introduce 
all sorts of ambiguities! 

A historian’s difficulty with assertions such as these appears not 
when he is doing, so to speak, a historical job; it is when he begins 
to do theological overtime. He may justly complain when he sees 
“Jesus . . . suffered under Pontius Pilate” put forward as a state- 
ment referring to a matter of historical fact. He feels cheated 
by the presence-of “. .... He knows that the omission means 
“Christ his only Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’’ This is the one who suffered. 

A historian may be prepared to decide whether “the Jesus of 
history” named himself the Son of Man.” He will appreciate that 
the documents he has to work with reflect the life and worship of 
a growing Christian community; and he will allow a certain amount 
of discount in the light of this. He may express the lament that if 
only we were in possession of a tape recording of the sayings of Jesus 
the matter would be settled; he may wish for the report of a “reli- 
able” correspondent. But he will not imagine that if such evidence 
were to turn up it would transform the matter from a question of 
history into a decision of faith! Even supposing the question of 
history to be answered as an assured “result” of scholarship, it re- 
mains to ask: was he the Son of Man? He may rejoin, “Do you 


18 I owe this point to Professor Ian Ramsey. 

19E. Stauffer, New Testament Theology, S. C. M. Press, 1955, p. 135, “The NT speaks 
relatively little of the resurrection of Jesus, but mostly with growing preference of his being 
raised from the dead (I Cor. 15: 4). What happened at Easter was an act of God!” 

20 Cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, S. C. M. Press, 1952, p. 26, “In dis- 
cussing this question it is important to bear in mind that if the fact should be established 
that Jesus was conscious of being the Messiah, or the Son of Man, that would only establish 
a historical fact, not prove an article of faith.” 
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mean Son of Man as in Psalm 8, Daniel 7, and Enoch or are you 
talking of primal man or archetypal man—are you speaking of a Pla- 
tonic ‘idea’?”” And the answer will be, “That is not altogether the 
point: do you confess ‘Jesus is Lord’? And if he knows his Paul 
he will reply, “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost” (I Cor. 12: 3). 

Can historical research lead to the decision of faith, or lead away 
from it? If this is taken as a factual question the answer is surely 
“yes.” It has happened. But it matters a lot to distinguish ques- 
tions about biography or psychology from those of logic. Can the 
decision of faith be justified by the processes by which a historian 
reaches his conclusions? ** ‘The answer seems to be “no.” A Chris- 
tian may make his assertions about the coming and going of Jesus 
and in making them attempt to show that they are not wholly arbi- 
trary; he may try to show that what a historian must say bears marks 
which render a Christian’s assertions plausible and satisfying.” He 
may believe that in no other way can a historian’s assertions about 
the death of Jesus square with their being the bearers of the Word 
of God rather than his assertions, say, about the death of Socrates.” 
But if he holds that the history of Jesus qualifies for bearing the 
Word of God because and only because God has chosen to act in 
this way, then he cannot do such a thing and be consistent! We 
are here, I think, brought up against the scandal of the Gospel, and 
no one has presumed to give an intellectually satisfying account of 
it. There is no way in which man can “detect” God at work.* In- 
side the response called faith there is no need to do so; faith is not 
required to demonstrate the trans-subjective reality to which it is 
the response; for faith is relation, awareness of and devotion to the 
other who confronts and addresses man as the eternally free “I.” * 

Christians declare “Christ is risen”; they celebrate the conquest of 
death. For them the death and rising of Jesus is central to life and 


21Cf. John Macquarrie, An Existentialist Theology, S. C. M. Press, 1955, p. 179, n. 27. 
The position of the man who begins with an objective event which once occurred is discussed 
briefly. 

22 CE. Tillich’s test of a phenomenological description: it “is that the picture given by it 
is convincing, that it can be seen by anyone who is willing to look in the same direction, that 
the description illuminates other related ideas, and that it makes the reality which these ideas 
are supposed to reflect understandable,” Systematic Theology, 1, Nisbet, 1953, p. 118. 

23 Cf. C. K. Barrett, op. cit., p. 65, “. . . in the death and resurrection of Jesus, sign and 
its meaning coincide.” 

24 The man who sets himself to detect signs of love in his wife’s behavior is on the way 
to the divorce court! 

25 Cf. Will Herberg, The Writings of Martin Buber, New York, 1956, p. 25, “Here, in bib- 
lical faith, God is no longer man’s Eternal Thou corresponding to the human I; here God is 
the I, and man the Thou whom he addresses.” 
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worship. It is because they meet him in the word of preaching and 
sacrament that they speak of these events. The God they worship 
is the God “who was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself” 
(II Cor. 5: 19); and they believe that in some sense Peter and his 
colleagues were witnesses of the event. The justification for a Chris- 
tian’s statements about the event must arise out of that witness in a 
way which does not require it to be seen as an exercise in histori- 
ography. ‘This amounts to saying: theological statements are not 
reducible to historical statements and are not to be treated in the 
same way. Does this mean that the historian has nothing to say of 
interest to the theologian? On the contrary it means that the theo- 
logian must take what the historian says even more seriously than 
he has already. Ifa historian confesses that he cannot see anything 
self-evidently supernatural about the history of Jesus, he is not far 
removed from the contemporaries of Jesus or indeed his own family. 
The theologian may want to say that the historian should know bet- 
ter after nineteen hundred years of Christianity; he may follow John 
and attribute the historian’s blindness to his sin, or to his lack of 
proper presuppositions; he may revive a doctrine of the messianic 
secret. But a historian may know better; he may show the theo- 
logian that if God revealed himself in Jesus of Nazareth then he did 
not do it through a section of supernatural history; he did it through 
very mundane events. And he may go on to suggest that this is the 
way in which God does reveal himself, the way in which man be- 
comes aware of his promise and demand. 

Does this mean that faith can grow with historical skepticism? Of 
course we must be clear about what it is the historian is skeptical 
about. Some scholars have written about the unnecessary skepticism 
of people like Bultmann and Dibelius.* But they have not perhaps 
realized that their remarks can miss the point. It may indeed be 
true that Bultmann’s evaluation of the chronicle value of the Gospels 
is an unduly low one for a historian to make. But if this is the case 
then it must be argued as a matter of historiography. He may have 
been influenced in making his evaluation by a skepticism about the 
possibility of justifying theological statements by reference to his- 
torical research, and this may be a just criticism of his work as a his- 


26 Cf. L. A. Garrard reviewing The Life and Ministry of Jesus by Vincent Taylor, J.T.S., 
Oct., 1955, Vol. VI, Pt. 2, p. 270, “It is perhaps legitimate to hope that we stand at the thresh- 
old of a new era, when the old liberals . . . will cease to be the Aunt Sally of New Testament 
critics and the unwisdom of trying to establish the faith on a basis of historical scepticism 
will be generally acknowledged.” 
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torian.” But the question whether it is possible to justify theologi- 
cal statements in this way is a theological one. For Bultmann faith 
involves the abandonment of all worldly securities including the se- 
curity bred by the conviction that we have performed all the intel- 
lectual law, made all the correct inferences. This does not mean 
that we must not make correct inferences but that we cannot trust 
them. Our trust is in the grace of God and we can possess neither 
him nor his grace by performing the correct mental gestures. 

But faith must speak, and speak it does. What does it say of his- 
tory? I shall turn now to an answer to this question which has been 
elicited by the controversy initiated by Bultmann in recent years. 


III 


Friedrich Gogarten in his book, Entmythologisierung und Kirche, 
1953 (English translation: Demythologizing and History, S. C. M. 
Press, 1955), has pointed out that the demythologizing controversy 
has been bedeviled by a failure to understand that the word “his- 
tory” means something to Bultmann which differs radically from 
that which it means to many of his opponents. The Christian faith 
derives its historical character for him not from the fact that its most 
characteristic assertions are about past events, though he would not 
deny that they are about past events; * rather it is derived from the 
fact that these events are the focus of the confrontation between 
man and God which constitutes historical reality, Geschichte. The 
Christian faith is not a historical faith simply because some of its 
assertions happen to fall within the province of historiography (His- 
torie) or because it involves telling stories (Geschichten), but because 
it asserts something about man: that his existence is historical in 
character. Gogarten takes this to mean that man is responsible for 
history and he cites Paul in support of his argument.” Paul declares 
that when man worships the creature he turns his world (history) 
into chaos; when he enters the liberty of the children of God crea- 


27 Cf. Essays, S. C. M. Press, 1955, p. 19, “The crises induced in belief by natural and his- 
torical science are only to be welcomed. They bring the constant and for the most part latent 
crisis in belief into the open.” 

28 Cf. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology 1, Nisbet, 1953, p. 141, “Propositions about a past 
revelation give theoretical information; they have no revelatory power. Only through an 
autonomous use of the intellect or through a heteronomous subjection of the will could they 
be accepted as truth. Such acceptance would be a human work, a meritorious deed of the 
type against which the Reformation fought a life-and-death struggle.” See Macquarrie, op. 
cit., p. 166 ff., for a treatment of this theme. 

20 Op. cit., p. 49 f. 
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tion shares his liberation.*® Modern science and recent develop- 
ments in historiography have recalled man to this view of history 
and in doing so they have renewed an understanding of his existence 
which is Biblical in character.* 

Gogarten and Buber differ in many respects but much of what 
Buber has written develops the same theme. “The prophetic real- 
ity which provides the underlying pattern of biblical religion, is pre- 
sented [by Buber] as a divine-human encounter not in the abstract 
realm of a ‘sacred upper story,’ but in the full existential context of 
life, and that means history.” So writes Will Herberg in his “Intro- 
duction” to The Writings of Martin Buber.” Again, “History for 
biblical man is the texture of reality, the texture of the divine-human 
encounter, the texture of revelation and redemption. It has stamped 
nature with its mark, and in the ‘consummation’ it will finally over- 
come and absorb it [note: “In the biblical religion, which is a his- 
tory religion, . . . there is no nature in the Greek, the Chinese, or 
the modern Occidental sense. What is shown us of nature is stamped 
with history” (Moses, pp. 78-79). ‘The messianic vision of Israel, 
Baron points out, is the vision of an age in which, through divine 
action, “ ‘history’ will finally vanquish ‘nature,’ even changing its 
course, for in that day, ‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb’ (Is. 11: 6) 
and . . . nature will be transformed into a community.” (Salo W. 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, New York, Colum- 
bia, 1937, Vol. I, p. 7.)] Biblical faith is a ‘history faith’ in every 
fundamental sense.”’ ** 

Buber denies that there is a “fixed point” for revelation. “It in- 
terposes a movable, circling midpoint which cannot be pinned to 
any set time, for it is the moment when I, the reader, the hearer, the 
man, catch through the words of the Bible the voice which from the 
earliest beginnings has been speaking in the direction of the goal. 
. . . The revelation at Sinai is not this midpoint, but the perceiving 
of it, and such perception is possible at any time.” ** He makes this 
absence of a fixed midpoint “a basic distinction between Judaism 


30 Rom. 1: 18-25; 8: 18-25. 

81 Op. cit., p. 25 ff. 

82 Op. cit., p. 25. Cf. Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History, p. 134, quoted in The 
Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. Kegley and Bretall, Macmillan, 1952, p. 306, “The fundamental 
Protestant attitude is to stand in nature, taking upon oneself the inevitable reality; not to 
flee from it, either into the world of ideal forms or into the related world of super-nature, 
but to make decisions in concrete reality.” 

83 Op. cit., p. 32 f. 

34 Op. cit., p. 30, citing Buber, Israel and the World, p. 94. 
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and Christianity in their understanding of biblical faith.”* But 
does he do justice to the Exodus in saying this? Would it not be 
true to say that it is in the light of the Exodus of Israel and of Jesus 
that history is seen to be dialogical in its very texture? 

The contrast between this understanding of historical reality and 
the various forms implicit in the position we have discussed may be 
illustrated by two quotations from C. H. Dodd. ‘The Logos of the 
Fourth Gospel is,” he writes, “on one side . . . the Word of the 
Lord, by which the heavens were framed, which came through the 
prophets to Israel, was rejected by the people at large, but found ac- 
ceptance with the faithful remnant, to whom it gave the status of 
God’s children. This prophetic word, says the evangelist, was not 
merely fulfilled in the sense that what it declared came true. It 
was fulfilled in a deeper sense. The Word itself, the word which 
proceeds from the mouth of God and cannot return to Him void, 
found actual embodiment, and worked creatively as at the begin- 
ning.” ** He continues, “It is also the divine Wisdom, the Hebrew 
analogue at once of the Platonic world of Ideas and of the Stoic 
Logos: it is that thought of God which is the transcendent design of 
the universe, and its immanent meaning. Here we are in a world 
of conceptions to which eschatology is strange. Eschatology is cast 
in a temporal mould. It speaks of this age and that which is to 
come. ‘The primitive eschatological Gospel of Christianity declared 
that that which was to come has come. . . . The Prologue on the 
other hand is based on the philosophical conception of two orders 
of being, distinguished not by succession in time, but by the greater 
or less measure of reality which they possess. ‘There is the order of 
pure reality, transcendent and eternal, which is the very thought of 
God, and there is the empirical order, which is real only as it ex- 
presses the eternal order.” * 

This is not the place and the writer is not competent to discuss the 
questions of exegesis raised here. Supposing Dodd to be correct or 
not, the doubt one wants to express here arises out of the word “‘also”’ 
at the beginning of the second quotation. How seriously can we 
take it? This question raises the much larger one of the relation 
between Biblical and ontological thinking. That Biblical thought 
involves ontological assertions is a matter about which there can 

85 Ibid. 


86 The Fourth Gospel, p. 294 f. 
37 Ibid., p. 295. 
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scarcely be doubt, but how does one decide the question about the 
nature of being? * 

It is clear to Gogarten that if one accepts the position that the 
Christian faith is essentially historical in character, then the sort of 
metaphysics which conceives reality to be made up of two orders of 
being, of which the empirical is real only insofar as it expresses the 
eternal order, must be discarded.*® He does this both because he 
believes historicism has dissolved the medieval hierarchy of being 
and has recalled a Biblical understanding of man’s responsibility for 
history; *° and because the nature of faith demands it. The dialogi- 
cal structure of historical reality corresponds to the understanding 
of faith as essentially a personal response in the sense that it is wholly 
determined by the intention of the Word of God. “Faith in this 
sense,” writes Herberg, commenting on Buber’s understanding of 
emunah, “is not something that can be transferred from idolatrous 
gods to the true God with simply a change of object, for the faith is 
of a different kind.” * 

It is different in many ways, but at this point we must note how 
radically it differs from assent to propositions.** It seems that when 
the historical character of Christianity is construed in terms of the 
assertion it makes about past events there is a temptation to think 
of faith in terms of the way in which historians believe and establish 
assertions about past events. 

We have argued that if theological statements were capable of be- 
ing reduced to historical statements it would be impossible to square 
the character of faith with the manner in which they are asserted. 
The probable inferences of historiography differ from the certainty 
of faith not in the subjective condition in which they are asserted; 
faith declares an “objective” certainty.** ‘There are no reservations. 
This does not mean that faith has no doubts, or that we must under- 
stand the certainty of faith on the model of two plus two equals four. 


88 See Paul Tillich’s interesting discussion of this in Biblical Religion in Search of Ulti- 
mate Reality, Nisbet, 1956, passim. 

39 Op. cit., p. 34 ff. Cf. Paul Minear’s discussion of the way in which historiography has 
unearthed a way of regarding history which must in the end affect historiography, in Neu- 
testamentliche Studien fiir Bultmann. 

40 Op. cit., p. 20. 

41 Op. cit., p. 32. 

42See Martin Buber, Two Types of Faith, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951, passim, and 
Gogarten, op. cit., p. 50 f., where he speaks of faith having to be divided “into ‘taking cog- 
nizance’ (notitia) and ‘assent’ (assensus) on the view of history as an ‘objective’ reality.” 

43H. F. Lovell Cocks, By Faith Alone, James Clarke, 1943, p. 72, “Faith, like knowing, is 
general, is not a feeling but a verdict. A feeling has causes; a verdict has no causes but only 
grounds.” 
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Nor does it mean that if only induction could be “justified” then we 
should see why faith can speak of empirical matters with such cer- 
tainty. It means that faith takes doubt into itself.** We concluded 
that theological statements are not reducible to historical statements. 

On the other hand, when the historical character of the Christian 
faith is construed in terms of what it shows the structure of human 
existence to be, faith tends to be mute about the things we should 
expect it to talk about. ‘Revelation is the ‘supreme meeting’ of the 
people or the individual with God. It is dialogical, hence essentially 
divine-human. It is neither experience nor knowledge, and comes 
not with a specific content of any sort, but as the self communication 
of ‘Presence as power,’ the ‘inexpressible confirmation of meaning,’ 
and the call to confirm (‘make true’) this meaning ‘in this life and in 
relation with this world.’’’ ** It seems to me that a Christian cannot 
be content with such an account of faith and revelation. Contrast 
with the last quotation P. T. Forsyth’s “Revelation did not come in 
a statement, but in a person; yet stated it must be. Faith must go 
on to specify. It must be capable of statement, else it could not be 
spread; for it is not an ineffable, incommunicable mysticism. It has 
truth; yet it is not a mere truth, its statement, its theology, is part of 
a.” 46 

But the language of faith is sui generis; and because it is not the 
language of history when it speaks of past events it is bound to speak 
in paradox. The mystery at the heart of God’s self-disclosure ex- 
hibits itself in the intersection of various languages so that it can be 
said, ““When the believer affirms that Jesus of Nazareth is the incar- 
nate Word of God, this affirmation, though not itself a historical 
judgment, is none the less a judgment about a historical figure.” * 


44 Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion etc., p. 61. 

45 Herberg, op. cit., p. 29, quoting Buber, J and Thou, p. 110. Cf. E. Brunner, “Wahrheit 
als Begegnung” in The Divine-Human Encounter, S. C. M. Press, 1944. 

46 The Person and Place of Christ, Independent Press, 1946, p. 15. Cf. Karl Barth, Dog- 
matics in Outline, S. C. M. Press, 1949, p. 15 f., “In Christian faith we are concerned quite 
decisively with a meeting. ‘I believe in’—so the Confession says; and everything depends on 
this ‘in,’ this eis, this in (Latin). The Creed explains this ‘in,’ this object of faith, by which 
our subjective faith lives. It is noteworthy that, apart from this first expression ‘I believe,’ 
the Confession is silent upon the subjective fact of faith. Nor was it a good time when this 
relationship was reversed, when Christians grew eloquent over their action, over the uplift 
and emotion of the experience of this thing, which took place in man, and when they became 
speechless as to what we may believe.” 

47 Lovell Cocks, op. cit., p. 93, et passim; note Austin Farrer’s remarks on this point in 
Kerygma and Myth, S. P. C. K., 1953, p. 220 f. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS 


By Puitie H. Asusy 


logical education is the decline of interest in comparative re- 

ligion. ‘The last decades have witnessed the retirement from 
chairs in Comparative Religion, now often termed the History of 
Religions, of scholars whose names were well known in theological, 
Church, and missionary circles. The fact that in some instances 
these men have not been replaced and that smaller seminaries have 
not given much attention to the subject is due in part to the lack of 
well trained younger scholars who could assume the responsibility. 
However, objective analysis of the situation would appear to indicate 
that there is a more fundamental reason why courses dealing with the 
non-Christian religions are infrequently offered, and when offered 
are taken by few students. 

The Christian Church today is not convinced of the relevance of 
such study for its ministerial leadership of the immediate future. 
In a day when colleges and universities are offering increasing num- 
bers of courses dealing with the non-Christian religions and non- 
Western cultures, when the popular magazines and other means of 
public education are acquainting laymen with the thought and prac- 
tice of these religions, the future leadership of Protestant Christianity 
is being given the impression that the whole subject is at best but 
peripheral to the problems and opportunities it will face in the years 


\ LITTLE noticed but important fact about contemporary theo- 


immediately ahead. At the very time when the challenge of the non 


Christian religions and their cultures to Christian missionary activity 
is becoming more vocal daily, the Church appears to have little inter- 
est in the source of this challenge. In a day when no one is able to 
escape the reality of the existence of peoples who formerly were but 
shadowy figures on the fringe of our limited world our future re- 
ligious leadership is not being prepared to understand the spiritual 
heritage of these peoples. Can such ignorance be allowed to con- 
tinue? 


29 
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The development of the study of Comparative Religion and allied 
disciplines during the past one hundred years grew out of the concern 
of Christian thinkers with the problem of the relationship between 
Christianity and the other religions of the world. ‘The intelligent 
Christian was deeply conscious that he had to face the fact of the 
existence of other religions possessing millions of adherents, religions 
which in some instances claimed universal validity. He was sincerely 
convinced that a comparison would establish the superiority of Chris- 
tianity and the inferiority of all of its rivals. The scholars in the 
field—Max Miiller, Nathan Séderblom, Rudolf Otto, to name but a 
few—recognized that an objective scientific grounding in the religions 
of the world must precede any attempts toward comparison between 
them, if the comparison was to be objective and meaningful. - But 
they did not, and could not, limit themselves to simple description of 
the religions of mankind; they saw clearly the necessity of probing 
into the relative values of the religions with which they were dealing. 
It is to be regretted that many lesser scholars of their times plunged 
head-long into comparison without the intellectual training and 
factual foundation possessed by those scholars we have named. In 
all too many cases comparison was made ludicrous by the rush to com- 
pare that which was not adequately known. Comparative Religion, 
even in theological seminaries, was recognized by many as being not 
an academic discipline but an exercise in praising Christian values by 
comparing them with inadequately understood and poorly repre- 
sented non-Christian religions. 

Theologians and missionary thinkers were confronted by the prob- 
lem of the Christian attitude toward non-Christian religions in a 
much more decisive manner than were the scholars who devoted 
themselves to an academic study of the world’s religions. The theo- 
logian who was aware of the world mission of the Church and the 
missionary who was engaged in carrying out the missionary program 
were face to face with the problem in its concrete realities. _What 
were the theological foundations for the missionary enterprise, and 
what place did they have in shaping the message and activity of the 
missionary in the midst of the non-Christian religions? The two 
Warnecks, Schweitzer, Hocking, White, Kraemer, Dewick, and many 
others who have written on the problem over the past century have 
been aware of the fundamental issue of truth, as well as the more 
immediate problems which arise as the Gospel is planted in the midst 
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of a foreign religious climate. They testify to the fact that the mis- 
sionary enterprise cannot be considered apart from the theological 
formulations of the Faith and the attitude toward the non-Christian 
religions which arises from the theological emphasis of the contem- 
porary Church. 

At different times varying approaches to the problem have been 
presented. The attitude of Christianity toward the other religions 
has varied from discontinuity or radical displacement in the early 
days of the modern missionary period, to fulfillment in the first 
decades of this century, and back to radical displacement with the 
rise of Neo-Orthodox theology.’ In each case the theoretical founda- 
tions of the missionary endeavor and the basic attitude toward the 
non-Christian religions have depended upon the theology current at 
the time, and to a lesser degree upon the knowledge of the nature of 
the non-Christian religions derived from the study of the History of 
Religions and its allied disciplines. The growing awareness of the 
values and similarities present in the other religions, combined with 
the general liberal theology of the first twenty-five years of the present 
century, resulted almost inevitably in the theory of fulfillment. And 
yet it was the further development of theology and the History of Re- 
ligions which was to prove the weakness of fulfillment. The former 
rediscovered and re-emphasized that there is_a wholly other element 
or essence in Christianity which sets it apart, and the latter discerned | 
the ultimate presuppositions of the non-Christian religions to be of 
such a nature that it was inconceivable that they should be “fulfilled” 
by Christianity which is based on such radically different premises. 
The emphasis upon the place of natural theology, the universal 
nature of religious experience, and the similarities between the great 
religions were replaced by a reaction in the direction of Christian 
uniqueness which has often tended toward an almost total separation 
of Christianity from the other religions. If “religion” is the term to 
be applied to them, it is inadequate in relation to Christianity except 
possibly in its visible cultic and sociological expressions.’ 


1 Nineteenth century theories of radical displacement in the missionary approach to both 
non-Christian religions and non-Christian cultures are well revealed in Gustay Warneck, 
Modern Missions and Culture, trans. Thomas Smith, Edinburgh, James Gemmell, 1888. The 
most forceful contemporary presentation of the theory is found in Hendrik Kraemer, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christan World, New York, Harper, 1937. A classic example of 
the conception of fulfillment is J. N. Farquhar’s The Crown of Hinduism, Oxford, University 
Press, 1913. 

2 See H. Frick, The Gospel, Christianity and Other Faiths, Oxford, The University Press, 
1938; H. Kraemer, op. cit.; and H. Kraemer, “Continuity Or Discontinuity?”, The Authority 
oj the Faith, The Madras Series Vol. I., New York, International Missionary Council, 1939. 
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During the past twenty years Christianity has retreated from the 
steps it had been taking in the direction of a more appreciative and 
less exclusive attitude toward the other religions.* At the present 
time there is little evidence that the prevailing theological currents 
will support a return to the fulfillment theory of the past, and there 
have been no major theological voices raised in support of Professor 
Hocking’s suggestion of reconception.* Nevertheless, theology can- 
not ignore the problem, for the major non-Christian religions still 
exist. In fact they are confronting Christianity in some areas with 
greater strength and determination than they have shown for genera- 
tions. Neither can the Christian historian of religions be content 
that his field and its findings be ignored by the theologian, for ulti- 
mately, no matter how high a degree of objectivity he may have 
reached in his scholarship, he is concerned that the values of the 
Christian Faith be conveyed to all men, and articulated meaningfully 
in all religious atmospheres. He is aware that radical displacement, 
despite its valuable insights, ignores the realities of the situation, and 
is founded upon a debatable theological position as well as an inade- 
quate understanding of the nature of the major non-Christian re- 
ligions. And yet, at the moment, it would appear that radical dis- 
placement is all that Christian theology has to offer at this critical 
juncture of the world’s religious history. A theological task remains 
to be performed before Christianity is fully prepared to meet the 
problems of its own universal nature and the claims of its religious 


rivals. 
I 


Hendrik Kraemer has reminded us that the ultimate value and 
unique nature of Christianity is a quality or essence which is not to 
be confused with the theological formulations of the faith, the institu- 
tion of the Church, or the culture of the West.’ He is not the first 
to discern this truth for in its best moments Christian theology has 
been aware of the danger of absolute identification of the Gospel with 
| the thought, institutions, and values with which it is historically and 


8 Such steps are to be seen in the reports of the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh, Vol. IV, The Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions, Edinburgh, 
Oliphant, 1910; the Jerusalem Conference, The Christian Life and Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian Systems of Thought and Life. The Jerusalem Series, Vol. 1, New York, Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 1928; the much debated layman’s study, Re-Thinking Missions, 
New York, Harper, 1932; etc. 

4 William E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith (New York: Macmillan, 1940). 

5 See his conception of “Biblical realism” in The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World. 
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geographically associated. In any attempt to arrive at an under- 
standing of just what Christianity is, this distinction must be made, 
and many theologians have made it. 

However, historians of religion are aware that a similar distinction 
must also be made in any attempt to come to an understanding of the 
major non-Christian religions. A phenomenological study of re- 
ligion is an absolute necessity, but neither the separate phenomena 
nor the total cluster of them which produces the unified religion are 
sufficient to make clear the ultimate value and nature of any of the 
major non-Christian religions. What is true in the case of Chris- 
tianity is also true in the case of the other religions. ‘To demand that 
one religion not be confused with the ethos which surrounds it and 
which it has played a part in creating, and that it not be absolutely 
identified with its visible manifestations either cultic or institutional 
is legitimate only when a similar distinction is recognized in regard 
to any religion with which the first is to be compared. 

The Christian theologian and the historian of religion must be 
prepared to engage in the task of “pneumatic exegesis’’ with other 
religions as well as with their own. Whether religion is ultimately 
ineffable or not, the task of ascertaining the spirit and essence of a 
religion and the attempt to express it in meaningful language to each 
generation remain the primary tasks of every theologian and every 
historian of religion who considers his profession to have any rel- 
evance to the contemporary spiritual needs of man. The theologian 
who treats the existence of the non-Christian religions as a peripheral 
matter in the conflicting religious world of today is not meeting up to 
the full challenge of his task. The historian of religion who is con- 
tent with his descriptive task alone, as important and as basic as that 
is, is not allowing his discipline to contribute to the solution of one 
of Christianity’s greatest problems. Philological, cultural, anthro- 
pological, sociological, historical studies—these, as some of their sup- 
porters claim, would appear to do away with the necessity for the His- 
tory of Religions as a separate discipline, unless the latter is engaged 
with the theologian in the difficult normative task which Christian 
concern with the universal claims of the Gospel demands. 


II 


There are few if any historians of religion who would maintain that 
there are no values of a high nature to be found in the great non- 
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Christian religions. Anyone who has delved into them soon dis- 
covers religious values and insights which, whether equal or not, are 
not totally unlike the ultimate values which a Christian finds in his 
own faith. If he has achieved any degree of empathy, the Christian 
investigator is aware that at these points he has approached close to 
the essence of the religion. ‘The fact that he is a Christian and does 
not consider them to be as valid as that which he has experienced in 
Christianity must not blind him to the worth they possess in the eyes 
of the adherent to the religion in question. A primary function of 
the historian of religion is to bring these values to the attention of the 
Christian theologian, and to place them in proper focus as a part of 
the specific non-Christian religion as well as the general religious 
experience of mankind. 

It is important that, as he seeks to bring the Christian faith into a 
meaningful relationship with the world situation today, the theo- 
logian should recognize the existence of these values in non-Christian 
religions, and that he should discern something of their significance 
and profound meaning for the non-Christian worshipper. The 
theologian who declares non-Christian religions to be diabolical, no 
matter from what supposedly Christian theological perspective he is 
speaking, can only be considered to know nothing about those re- 
ligions. He is either totally ignorant, or he has only acquainted 
himself with their surface and has confused it with their essence. He 
has failed to give the history of religions a place among the tools of 
his profession, and by so doing he is not aiding Christian theology in 
meeting one of its greatest challenges today—the challenge of the non- 
Christian religions. 

Amid the complexities of today’s world religious situation one fact 
stands out clearly. ‘There are millions of sincere and dedicated re- 
ligious people who find worth and meaning in the non-Christian re- 
ligions which to them are not inferior by comparison to Christianity. 
No amount of scholarly research, needed as that is, will perform the 
missionary function of the Church. Non-Christians who are won to 
Christianity by the subtle arguments of theology, philosophy, or 
metaphysics are few indeed. Nevertheless, the missionary is de- 
pendent upon the theologian and the historian of religion if he is to 
be properly equipped as the representative of a Christianity which is 


alive to the present conditions and needs of mankind. What is 


Christianity to say to the devout non-Christian worshipper? Simple 
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unsubstantiated claims to superiority are ineffective. Even dem- 
onstrations of consecrated Christian living are not decisive, helpful 
though they be. The present-day missionary program is on the de- 
fensive in many areas where in the past it appeared to be on the 
threshold of great accomplishment. Much of the cause for the situa- 
tion arises from the failure of many theologians and historians of 
religion to recognize their joint responsibility in the matter. 


III 


The theologian and historian of religion are confronted today by a 
decisive and all-important task which issues from the challenge of the 
non-Christian religions and the world-wide responsibility of Chris- 
tianity. It is a task which can be performed successfully only in a co- 
operative effort which arises from their joint awareness of the con- 
tributions each has to make to the other. Joachim Wach has pointed 
out in concise terms the fundamental contributions the History of 
Religions as a descriptive discipline has to make to theology.® All 
too many modern theologians have failed to avail themselves of these 
contributions in the rare moments when they have attempted to deal 
with the validity of the Christian faith in the light of the conflicting 
claims of the world religions. Unless each discipline is cognizant of 
the contributions it can receive from the other, its ability to measure 
up to the present needs of the faith is greatly impaired. 

First, the two fields of scholarship are jointly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recognizing, proclaiming, and studying the existence 
of a fundamental and pressing problem in the form of the non- 
Christian religions. The very nature of their discipline makes his- 
torians of religions aware of the problem to a greater degree than 
scholars in other fields. However, during the past decades historians 
of religion have desired to establish the descriptive aspect of their 
study and to overcome the prevailing opinion of scholars outside the 
field that it was seeking to be normative without an objective basis or 
a proper methodology. This has led to a deemphasis upon the prob- 
lem of the differences and similarities between various religions. 
This recognition of the need for a more adequate factual understand- 
ing of the non-Christian religions, coupled with the prevailing theo- 
logical atmosphere which has been in revolt against the prior liberal 


&“The Place of the History of Religions in the Study of Theology,” Journal of Religion, 
XXVII (1947), 157-77. 
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view toward the other religions, has caused the leading historians of 
religion to shy away from making studies similar to those produced 
by a scholar like Rudolf Otto. 

In his Mysticism East and West, which is an attempt at a scholarly 
analysis of the thought of Meister Eckhart and Shankara, Otto con- 
tributes to an understanding of the ultimate difference between 
Christian and Hindu mysticism. ‘The study goes far toward check- 
ing the prevailing tendency of superficial scholarship to lump all 
manifestations of mysticism together, no matter what their religious 
ethos. In his India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity, which 
serves admirably as a beginning descriptive study of Hindu Bhakti, 
Otto also succeeded in achieving a level of sympathetic criticism 
which rose above the merely descriptive and came near to performing 
the normative task which he realized must inevitably follow from the 
basis of his Christian perspective and concern.’ 

The Religionswissenschaft school and the phenomenological meth- 
odology, which have highly influenced both European and American 
historians of religion by emphasizing the basic factual and objective 
nature of their tasks, do not necessarily ignore the fundamental Chris- 
tian concern with the relationship between the contending religions.* 
When Christian scholars use this approach they do not turn their 
backs upon the problems of value and disvalue, of truth and non- 
truth, as it might appear at first glance. They only insist upon the 
priority of objective description, and they consider their respective 
functions to be primarily descriptive, but they do not totally divorce 
themselves from the ultimate normative function of Christian schol- 
arship. Their work is prior to normative analysis, necessary first 
steps before comparison, but not ultimately an end in itself. Their 
raison d’étre is the total Christian concern that the Gospel be made 
meaningful to all mankind. ‘These methods are misunderstood by 
their advocates and by laymen if those who use them are allowed to 
complete their findings in absolute isolation from the total Christian 
task of articulating the faith in universal terms. 


7It must be noted that Professor Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, whether one agrees with its conclusions or not, is a further example of the highest 
level of Christian scholarship in the area of the History of Religions applying itself to the 
pressing problem of the relationship between Christianity and the other religions. So also, 
Professor Hocking’s Living Religions and a World Faith is an outstanding example of a Chris- 
tian philosopher, well versed in the religions of the world, who clearly discerns the insights 
which scholarship in the History of Religions furnishes to Christianity in its contemporary 
relationships with the other religions. 

8 A notable example of a phenomenological study of religion is that of G. van der Leeuw, 
Religion in Essence and Manifestation, trans. J. E. Turner, London, Allen and Unwin, 1938. 
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Theology, despite its wide interests and concerns, has not ade- 
quately confronted the problem of the inter-relationships between 
the religions of the world. The contemporary world is a multi- 
religious entity; but one is hard put to name a modern theologian 
who, proceeding from his Christian theological structure, has sought 
to deal in the necessary detailed fashion with the Christian faith in 
the light of the very real existence and claims of the non-Christian re- 
ligions. Because of their recognition of the threat of the other re- 
ligions of the Greco-Roman world, the theologians of the early 
Church at least attempted to include the fact of the existence of those 
religions within the total framework of their theological formulations 
and speculations. ‘They could not do otherwise and meet the prob- 
lems of the Christian community in their day. It would appear that 
the theologian of today, in his proper concern with the manifold 
problems of western society and the Christian faith in the midst of 
that society, has concluded that the problem of the relationship of 
Christianity to the religions and cultures outside the West is a periph- 
eral matter which is to be left to an occasional philosopher of re- 
ligion, historian, or to the rare theologian among those who are 
actively engaged in missionary activity. It may be that it shall be 
the theologians from the younger Churches who will produce the 
needed theological work in this direction. Nevertheless, it is tragic 
that western theological thought has not been able to overcome its 
provincial outlook at a time when in most other fields of human 


endeavor the leaders of thought and activity have come to realize the | 


necessity of a purview world-wide in its relevancy to the pressing 


problems of contemporary man. It is difficult to fathom how Chris- | 


tian theology can meet the problems of modern man unless it devotes 
itself in a more thorough fashion than it is now doing to the existence 
of the major non-Christian religions as vital factors in the lives of 
millions of the earth’s peoples. 


IV 


Beyond the joint responsibility of the two fields of scholarship to 
be aware of the problem which arises for Christianity from the exist- 
ence of the non-Christian religions, there are separate areas in which 
both must make their contribution toward the common concern. 


The History of Religions is confronted by the task of making clear | 


the similarities and differences between the major religions on both | 
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the more obvious and superficial levels, as well as on the more funda- 
mental underlying strata where the determining foci of a religion are 
to be found. All too often it has been assumed that this is a simple 
task which can be accomplished from outside the religion in question 
by an empirical investigation of the outward manifestations of the 
religion. However, the advancement of the History of Religions 
during the past decades has made it evident that such is not the case. 
Detailed and highly technical phenomenological and philological 
studies, for example, are essential in this endeavor. ‘They and their 
sister disciplines are brought together into the Christian concern 
under the category of the History of Religions. Students of the His- 
tory of Religions are aware that these descriptive studies help justify 
the existence of the History of Religions as a separate area of study in 
the theological field. Its raison d’étre is the quest to understand re- 
ligion anywhere it is to be found in human history—Christian or non- 
Christian. But, as we have indicated previously, the History of Re- 
ligions is the queen of these disciplines because its task is not only to 
correlate and participate in what they are doing, but to build a Chris- 
tian understanding of the non-Christian religions upon the founda- 
tion of knowledge which they provide. 

In conjunction with this development of a Christian understanding 
and evaluation of the non-Christian religions, the History of Re- 
ligions is required to keep clearly in mind the need to hold up to 
view the specific axis about which each religion revolves or is clus- 
tered. Here it is dependent upon its own methodology and resources 
of scholarship in addition to those of auxiliary disciplines. ‘The de- 
tailed study of non-Christian religions, their institutions and cultures, 
which is the specific province of the History of Religions among the 
religious disciplines, must be pursued in the light of the need of 
adequate understanding and correct appraisal of all religious phe- 
nomena if the contemporary world’s religious scene is to be discerned 
in its full measure by present-day Christian theology, missions, and 
the Church. 

It is at this point that theology must seek to make its contribution 
to the missionary responsibility of the Church. Using the findings 
of the History of Religions, weighing them carefully in the light of its 
understanding of the Christian faith, theology is enabled not only 
to ascertain more clearly the distinctive features of Christianity, but 
it is also better equipped to construct a missionary theology more 
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adequate for this age. It is the contemporary situation and its 
urgency which are of paramount importance at this point. Just as 
every historian of religion worthy of the name ought to be sensitive 
to the latest results of theological scholarship—for Christianity does 
not stand outside the scope of the History of Religions and its in- 
vestigations—so too, it is incumbent upon the theologian that he be 
aware of the contemporary situation in non-Christian religions. 

One of the most glaring errors made by theologians today, even by 
some who have attempted to write on missionary problems, is found 
in the assumption that leading non-Christian religions of the world 
are the same today as they were yesterday. As important as an early 
Church Father, a Scholastic, a Reformer, or a nineteenth century 
theologian may be to the development of the understanding of the 
Christian Faith, there are few theologians or theological seminaries 
which would stop their study of Christianity, its content, its meaning, 
and its present vitality with any one of them. Christianity is a living 
organism today just as it was in the past. The same must be said of 
the major non-Christian religions. To assume that Hinduism and 
Buddhism, for example, and the general religious situation in their 
geographical areas are the same, with but slight difference, as they 
were a few decades ago when Farquhar, Macnicol, Saunders, or Pratt 
wrote their well-known works, is to make the fatal error of forgetting 
the living and dynamic quality which is to be found in vital religion— 
Christian and non-Christian. It is only by a constant reciprocal re- 
lationship between the History of Religions and theology that either 
can measure up to the tremendous contemporary responsibilities each 
has to the other, and to the universal program of twentieth century 
Christianity. 

Vv 

If the task of the History of Religions and of Theology as Christian 
disciplines is understood in a measure somewhat similar to what has 
been suggested so far, then the early hopes of the advocates of ““Com- 
parative Religion” will be fulfilled. This fulfillment will very prob- 
ably not be in a manner precisely in keeping with what they envis- 
aged, but its end result will greatly aid in the creation of that to which 
they were sincerely dedicated—a world Christianity ministering the 
Gospel meaningfully to peoples from radically different religious 
heritages. The missionary enterprise, which was an integral part of 
the “Comparative Religion” conception, continues to stand in need 
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of the aid which can only come from the findings of the History of 
Religions, and the guidance of a Christian theology which is cog- 
nizant of those findings. 

The present missionary program is in debt to the History of Re- 
ligions, theology, and, above all, to its own experience during the past 
one hundred and more years of the modern missionary period. 
From these sources it has come to a better recognition of the problems 
which beset it and the opportunities which await it. At the present 
moment it is in a difficult period of transition which is the result of 
numerous factors ranging from new nationalism in missionary areas, 
the resurgence of some of the major non-Christian religions, and the 
impact of western technology upon non-western peoples, to the lack 
of a clear-cut-missionary theology among missionaries and their sup- 
porters in the western Christian world. 

Three broad principles would appear to be self-evident today as 
the Church, its missionaries, theologians, and historians of reli- 
gion face together the world-wide responsibilities of the Christian 
revelation, the challenge of the non-Christian religions, and the re- 
ligious needs of mankind. These principles are necessary compon- 
ents in any form or structure of a vital world Christianity. By ob- 
serving them the missionary in the field, the theologian, and the his- 
torian of religion can together guide contemporary Christianity by 
means of necessary techniques, understanding of the essential nature 
of Christianity, and knowledge of the non-Christian religions which 
is so desperately vital if Christianity is to meet its global responsibili- 
ties today. They are the principles of “indigenity,” “cosmopolitan- 
ism,” and “universalism.” 

Christianity must everywhere be an indigenous religion. It would 
be difficult to envisage a dynamic religion which was not an integral 
part of the life and culture of a people. A religion is a way of living 
as well as a way of believing. When it possesses a compelling dy- 
namic, religion cannot be constrained to limit itself to the realm of 
belief or thought to the degree that it is not concerned with the appli- 
cation of its thought to the lives of its adherents. The beliefs of men 
reflect themselves in the actions of men. Religion then, as the source 
of the basic beliefs and commitments of mankind, cannot refrain from 
making itself felt in all areas of man’s life. “The foregoing is obvious, 
of course, to the missionary, the theologian, and the historian of 
religion. 

Similarly, because of the very fact that the nature of religion com- 
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pels it to assert itself in the patterns of men’s lives, religion expresses 
itself by means of the symbols and patterns of life that are available 
to it. This requires that religion be indigenous. It must possess a 
common meeting ground with the people among whom it works. It 
cannot remain removed from this sphere of men’s lives and achieve its 
necessary aim of being a dynamic factor within that sphere. 

This is true, of course, as a religion seeks to accomplish its aims 
within the culture with which it has been associated historically. It 
is even more true when a religion endeavors to establish itself in the 
area of a culture with which it has not been associated in the past. It 
is then a foreign entity which is not expressed in terms which are 
known by the members of the culture. Despite the fact that it may 
possess values and truths which are universally applicable, the pre- 
vious articulation of these values and truths has been done in a man- 
ner demanded by the culture with which it has been associated. ‘The 
universals necessarily have been bound to the particulars that sur- 
round them; and now to achieve their full universality they must 
bind themselves to new and different particulars. 

Realizing the foregoing, despite varying theological views, Chris- 
tian missionary thought of the past fifty years has come to appreciate 
the necessity that Christianity associate itself with the cultures of 
mission areas. It has been recognized that in order to communicate 
itself the Christian message must make use of the means at hand in 
any given area. Communication cannot be made where there are 
no common terms and no recognition of the established modes of 
thought. It is also realized that the content of a religion has no | 
meaning to an individual or group unless that content can be ex-| 
pressed in the terms of the situation and environment of the in-! 
dividual or group. 

The early efforts of the modern missionary period have clearly 
demonstrated that, unless Christianity succeeds in associating itself 
with native cultures, the result is a group of Christian converts who 
all too often are neither participating members of their native culture 
nor of the culture with which Christianity has been associated his- 
torically. They have available for them no vital avenue for the ex- 
pression of the dynamic of the religious faith they have adopted. 
They are dependent upon a culture which is not their own, and they 
are committed to a religious faith which has not demonstrated its 
relevance to their actual cultural situation. 

The Christian missionary endeavor of the present and the immedi- 
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ate future must seek, therefore, to “root” itself into the areas in which 
it is working. Because of its necessity for expression and activity, 
Christianity must bring its message to bear upon all spheres of cul- 
tural life, while at the same time it is bringing these spheres into play 
for the enrichment of its message. Christianity is not able to achieve 
its ends without the culture, and the culture is not able to reach its 
potential heights without the dynamic of Christianity. Some, but 
not all, missionary endeavor has been aware of the necessity of such 
“rooting.” The History of Religions stands ready to aid missions in 
coming to a more adequate understanding of the nature of the non- 
Christian religious ethos in which it works. These two must then 
look together to theology for guidance in the adoption of the correct 
thought forms and symbols which Christianity can properly and 
meaningfully use in the midst of a culture, which is both historically 
and contemporaneously foreign to the traditional Christian patterns. 

The attack on earlier missionary policy which was prevalent a few 
decades ago placed its greatest emphasis on this point. The importa- 
tion of a full-grown and complete cultic and ecclesiastical system, the 
presentation to the indigenous peoples of a religious-cultural system 
of life for which they were not prepared, the demand that converts 
abandon customs and beliefs which had sustained them and given 
their life meaning in its native setting—all these were held up before 
the eyes of the Christian world as examples of Christian insensitivity 
to the true conditions and needs of non-Christian peoples. 

The basic principles of indigenization are too well known to re- 
quire our enumeration of them. They arise basically from the appli- 
cation of the laws of human psychology and education to the problem 
of bringing men and women into a closer relationship with the 
Divine. For Christianity and its missions this means that the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ must be presented with due recognition 
of the environment of man. It means neither an approval nor a dis- 
approval of this environment; but it does insist that this environment, 
since it is of vital consequence to man’s life, must be brought into a 
dynamic relationship with the Christian Gospel. 

It is obvious that the future of Christianity and of missions is de- 
pendent upon the development of strong Christian groups in all areas 
of the world. Strength comes only when there is a local unity present 
to produce that strength. This unity is achieved only when the 
members of the group themselves possess an inner integrity individ- 
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ually. This integrity is dependent upon the full blossoming of their 
Christian faith in the soil of their own culture. The experience of 
the past certainly justifies the assertion that there will be no vital 
African Christianity, for example, until Christianity has become 
African in its expressions to the African people.’ Similarly, as is the 
case in the West, the culture of the various areas of Asia will not be 
Christian until that culture has been brought under the guidance of 
the Christian Gospel by the people of Asia themselves. 

The principle of indigenity must serve as the first criterion in any 
attempt toward a world Christianity—a goal which has spurred the 
whole missionary movement throughout its history, and which was 
the dream of the enthusiasts for Comparative Religion. By the use 
of this principle, local expressions of man’s awareness of his relation- 
ship to the Divine are utilized in the carrying of the Christian revela- 
tion to mankind. In the words of the layman’s inquiry: 


The Kingdom of God has its interest in the means and tools of com- 
mon life; but it has a special concern in the values of existence. 
Whatever heightens imagination, or intensifies affection and joy, 
enters directly into its province. . . . In whatever field he works, the 
duty of the missionary is to live among men as an undiscouraged lover 
of their ideal interests, as well as of themselves: and in this way not to 
offer solutions, but to participate in solutions which, in the growing 
community of man, become increasingly cooperative tasks.”° 


It is by the establishment of an indigenous Christianity alone that 
the solutions of the problems arising from the juxtaposition of cul- 
ture and non-Christian religions with the Christian Gospel can be 
found. 

The history of Christianity, the experience of missions, and the 
insights of theology teach that Christianity must be both dependent 
and independent if it is to achieve its goal. In company with all the 
religious expressions of the world, Christianity must be in relation- 
ship with its local environment in order to establish a rapport with 
the men and women who are a part of that environment. However, 
unlike many of the religions of the world, Christianity must also be 


®See Raoul Allier, La Psychologie de la conversion chez les peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 
Payot, 1925; Alexander Hetherwick, The Gospel and the African, Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 
1932; Ray E. Phillips, The Bantu Are Coming, London, S. C. M., 1930; I. Schapera (ed.), 
Western Civilization and the Natives of South Africa, London, Routledge, 1934; Mabel Shaw, 
God’s Candelights: An Educational Venture in Northern Rhodesia, London, Edinburgh House, 
1939; Lyndon Harries, “Bishop Lucas and the Masasi Experiment,” and, C. Dermott Mona- 
han, “The Christian Church and Indigenous Culture,” The International Review of Missions, 
XXXIV (October, 1945). 

10 Re-Thinking Missions, p. 78. 
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free from its local environment to the extent that it is able to sit in 
judgment on the environment and act as a challenging guide to it. 


VI 


The dependence of Christianity upon its environment is called in- 
digenity. The independence of Christianity from its local environ- 
ment is universalism—the third principle we would mention. But 
between these two essential factors in the nature of Christianity there 
is a further principle, cosmopolitanism. Christianity cannot achieve 
its world-wide purpose without the attainment of a cosmopolitanism 
whereby it can bridge the obvious chasm between the various cultures 
of mankind. Christian missions must look to the History of Re- 
ligions for guidance in coming to an understanding of the religious 
foundations of the world’s cultures, and it must turn to theology for 
aid in discovering the means whereby it can express the Gospel in the 
midst of these cultures. 

Cosmopolitanism means that it is of the nature of Christianity that 


“it must ultimately take into itself all peoples and culures of the world. 


All cultures are thereby brought under the judgment of the essence 
of the Christian revelation, and all peoples are brought within the 
sphere of the Christian revelation of their relationship to God. This 
bringing of all peoples and all cultures into the sphere of Christianity 
does not mean an absorption of them into Christianity whereby the 
individuality of the peoples and their cultures is completely lost. 
Nor does it mean that Christianity must take on all the various shades 
and colors of the human spectrum which becomes a part of it. In 
part it involves a “‘synthesis’’ of the values to be found in all cultures, 
but beyond that it implies the presence within world Christianity of 
various cultural patterns and modes of living, all seeking to be in 
accord with the message of the Christian revelation. 

The History of Religions is charged with the responsibility of con- 
tinually reminding the Christian Church that uniformity of ways of 
living, worship, and theological expression cannot be expected from 
diverse peoples whose separate religious heritages will not disappear 
automatically when they enter the Christian faith. It is for the his- 
torian of religion to strive by every tool of his discipline to bring into 
clear focus the lights of value and the shadows of disvalue which are 
to be found in the various religious legacies of man. It will only be 
when the Christian historian of religion is fully conscious of his duty 
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to Christian missions to explore the non-Christian religions always 
mindful of his own partnership in the missionary program, that the 
fruits of his scholarship will make themselves felt in wiser missionary 
policies. 

Theology, likewise, is under obligation to lift the thought of lay- 
men, clergy, and missionaries above the all too common tendency to 
expect unanimity of religious expression, agreement of emphasis, 
sameness of worship, undeviating attitudes toward moral and social " 
problems, and homogeneity in organization. It is for theology to 
remind contemporary Christianity that to expect such uniformity in 
a world Christianity is to ignore the dynamic individuality of the 
human spirit and its response to God. Christianity is not bound to 
these human factors to the degree that when they are not present 
Christianity does not exist. Because of its universal character Chris- 
tianity must be cosmopolitan in its human expressions. 

If Christianity is alive to the world religious situation of today, it 
must be cognizant of the necessity of its being indigenous in every 
area of the world if it is sincerely seeking to be the religion of the 
peoples of the world. ‘To maintain itself as a world religion Chris- 
tianity will be forced to display a universal aspect whereby its 
regional indigenousness does not limit its world-wide applicability 
and effectiveness. ‘This is only to be obtained by a cosmopolitanism 
wherein both the indigenous and universal nature of the revelation 
of Christianity is made evident. 

Contemporary Christian missions, seeking to bring into the life of 
the world Christian community a natural and indigenous expression 
of worship and daily Christian living, are creating a cosmopolitan 
Christianity wherein the values of all cultures and religious insights 
are brought to fruition within the sphere of the Christian message. 
This is the great worth of the international meetings of Christian 
groups which are now so much a part of the Christian scene. Chris- 
tianity is no longer a ‘‘western”’ religion; it is a cosmopolitan religion 
representing the hopes and insights of various cultural groups of man- 
kind as they are inspired by the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
A History of Religions which is conscious of the part it has to play in 
developing the strength of cosmopolitan Christianity, and a theology 


which is aware of the contributions it can make in the construction of 
11 Among the many discussions of the problems of uniformity and diversity within the 


world Church, H. P. Thompson’s Worship in Other Lands, Westminster, S. P. G., 1933, gives 
valuable insight into experiments in the indigenization of Christian worship. 
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meaning and value within this cosmopolitan Faith, will hasten the 
day when the Kingdom of God shall be world-wide in fact as well as 
in the hopes of Christians. 


VII 


The supra-cultural nature of Christianity is the source of the third 
principle, universalism. It is the independence of Christianity from 
specific forms or cultural associations which demonstrates the fact 
that Christianity rises above any indigenous ties or cosmopolitan 
features it possesses. ‘This is universality as it relates to the problem 
of the cultural associations of Christianity as such. However, the 
universality of Christianity points to something beyond this fact of 
its supra-cultural nature. The very core of the Gospel contains 
within itself a cosmic truth which, even more than the supra-cultural 
nature of the faith, constitutes the universality of Christianity as a 
religion. The Christian revelation is directed to all men; it does 
not limit its judgments nor its good news to any one group of men or 
area of the earth. The truth which it contains, no matter in what 
terms it is expressed, is a truth which is of universal validity and, 
therefore, of universal importance to humanity. The values which 
are contained in the Christian message thus become norms that are 
applicable to man wherever he may be. Theology is the guide to the 
missionary in the ascertaining and the articulation of these values. 

It is this fact which makes human cultures relative from the Chris- 
tian view. It is because of this universality that Christianity is able 
to adapt the values of other religions and of area cultures without the 
loss of its own essence. It is in this fact of its nature that Christianity 
gains its right to claim the allegiance of all mankind. Bound to man 
and his environment by its concern for man, and yet, paradoxically, 
possessing an element that transcends all human environment, Chris- 
tianity confronts mankind as both the carrier of the news of God’s 
revealing act toward man, and as the essence of religion which man 
has been seeking in all the truly religious acts and expressions of 
human history. It is here that the History of Religions as a descrip- 
tive science is the aid to the missionary in understanding the decep- 
tive and elusive religious strata which are on every side as the mis- 
sionary works outside the culture which he and his faith have known 
in the past. And as a partner with theology in the normative task 
of discerning value wherever it is to be found, the History of Re- 
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ligions is an important source for understanding what is of value and 
what is of disvalue in the non-Christian religions. 

It is incumbent upon the History of Religions, theology, and mis- 
sions that they fully recognize the need for the Christian Gospel to be 
presented to all men in a manner which will clarify its central con- 
tent, rather than obscure it. With the principles of indigenity, cos- 
mopolitanism, and universalism as guiding precepts in the construc- 
tion of a world Christianity, and with a consciousness on the part of 
the two academic disciplines of their responsibility in the world mis- 
sionary program of today, then, and only then, will the aims of Chris- 
tian scholarship and Christian devotion be realized. Certainly the 
hopes of the pioneering missionaries and scholars of the nineteenth 
century, the dedicated men and women of what Professor Latourette 
has so aptly called “the great century,” will not come to fruition until 
the Church of today recognizes the History of Religions as a relevant 
and important aid worthy of a central place in theological education. 











BIBLICAL STUDIES: VIEWS 
AND REVIEWS 


By Freperick C. Grant 


I wish to look forward too. I would like to look backward, first, 

in order to look around at the present scene, and then take a 
glance ahead. ‘The views I wish to review are not my own but rather 
some of those which have been put forward during the past forty 
years regardless of authorship. Of course I must indicate my own 
attitude—how can one help it?—but I do not mean to withdraw any, 
as if “second thoughts” were best. Instead let me merely set down 


P ERHAPS this essay should be called “Looking Backward,’ but 


facts, “nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.”” You recall | 


that St. Augustine did not write his Retractationes until he was 


seventy-three. Even so, some persons have assumed that he meant to | 


“retract” earlier views. But that is not what retractationes means, 
but only second views, perhaps final ones. ‘‘Reconsiderations”’ or 
“clarifications” might be the best word in English. 


I 


When I was in seminary the world was experiencing two major and | 


quite novel illuminations: the return of Halley’s comet, which we 
climbed the chapel tower nightly to view, and Schweitzer’s Quest of 
the Historical Jesus (the English translation appeared in March, 
1910) with its theory of ‘‘thorough-going”’ or “‘consistent”’ eschatology. | 
The possible impact of the former upon the earth was dreadful to 
contemplate, though astronomers assured us it would be like riding 
through a puff of steam or smoke; the actual impact of the latter upon 
modern theology has turned out to be much more serious. I yield 
to none in respect and even reverence for the genius of Albert 
Schweitzer. He is one of the greatest men in modern times. The 
finest thing about him it seems to me is the genuinely religious, if 
non-theological, motivation of his career as a medical missionary. To 
some persons his basic principle, which he calls “reverence for life,’ 
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seems inadequate. But I am sure the Christ-like motive of love for 
people, especially for the unfortunate and underprivileged, is pro- 
foundly religious and requires no rationalization such as “rescue the 
perishing,” i.e., from a theological hell. Schweitzer has proved how 
little our theological or critical views, i.e., our intellectual con- 
clusions, have to do with the real motivation of the Christian life 
which is something far deeper. You can be a saint whatever your 
theology or your historical-critical interpretation of the rise of Chris- 
tianity. 

Having said this I must add that it seems to me the whole thesis of 
the Quest, and of the Sketch of the Life of Jesus, and of The Mystery 
of the Kingdom of God is entirely untenable. It picks out one chap- 
ter in one of the latest of the Gospels (Matt. 10), indeed it picks out 
two verses in that chapter (vv. 5, 23), and makes the whole of Jesus’ 
life and teaching pivot about this tiny fragile center. The result for 
systematic theology has been most unfortunate, at least among those 
who at once seized upon Schweitzer’s view as the last word in New 
Testament scholarship—is not that what he himself called it?—and 
never followed up the further discussion among New Testament 
experts. To this day one finds preachers and theologians who as- 
sume that Jesus was a “thorough-going eschatologist,” i.e. an avowed 
and consistent apocalyptist. But the New Testament world as a 
whole—I mean the world of New Testament scholarship—has never 
gone that far. Schweitzer and also Johannes Weiss and some others 
made it clear that Jesus’ life and teaching had an eschatological orien- 
tation; that he thought of the Reign of God as near at hand, “‘about 
to appear” or to be “‘set up,” “established,” or “restored.” But this 
did not make him an apocalyptist with a calculated scheme of the 
final events, and a whole series of “signs of the end.”” The more 
serious consequences of Schweitzer’s view has led some to make Jesus 
a misguided fanatic, a suicidal Mahdi who waits impatiently for the 
Day of Judgment and, when it delays, decides to go to Jerusalem and 
force the hand of God. I simply have never been able to understand 
how Christian theologians could accept such a view. Instead of 
supporting the doctrine of the Incarnation it seems to me to render it 
utterly impossible! One can pay too much for an added touch of the 
supernatural and get instead the irrational, the fanatical, the abnor- 
mal of which religious history is full. But the gospel, with its warm 
prophetic rationality and humanism, is not so. 
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It is strange how often words are misunderstood no matter how 
great an effort is made to state their meaning in clear terms. I have 
expounded repeatedly to some of my friends the difference between 
the words “eschatological” and “apocalyptic.” The first is a char- 
acteristic of almost all Biblical religion, totally distinguishing it from 
the classical view with its closed system and its cyclical view of history, 
the other is the feverish poring over unfulfilled prophecies in search 
of “signs of the end.” But my friends go blithely on using “escha- 
tology” when they mean “apocalyptic” and “apocalyptic” when they 
mean “eschatology.” 

Or take for example Dr. Dodd’s term, “realized eschatology,” which 
also is gravely misunderstood. Clearly he never meant that Jesus 
thought that his own times already belonged under the fully realized 
Kingdom of God. ‘The death of john the Baptist, the massacre of 
the pilgrims at Jerusalem, the threat of further divine judgments at 
the very least made it clear that the Age to Come was not already 
here. But it had drawn near. Its “powers” (Heb. 6: 5) were already 
at work in the present age like the crest of a wave falling ahead of 
itself as it mounts the beach, like the radiation felt in advance of the 
moving substance that emits it. “The Kingdom was so near at hand 
that one could truly describe it as really present, and before long it 
would be fully here, completely realized and actual. But again and 
again I have heard people say that Jesus thought the Kingdom of God 
had already arrived, and that this is the meaning of Dodd’s “realized 
eschatology.” Between Schweitzer’s theory of an interval between 
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this age and the next, a kind of “‘no-man’s land” where an “interim | 
ethic” is to prevail, a high heroic ethic which would ordinarily be 


utterly impossible, and the theory of “‘realized eschatology” according 
to which the Kingdom is almost here but is still on its inevitable way, 
and hence the sons of the Kingdom must live by the laws of the 
Kingdom, i.e. by the principles of the new life in the New Age even 
before its full realization, there is much difference. ‘The latter is far 
truer to Jesus’ teaching as a whole. Instead of a hiatus between the 
two ages, they overlap; the old world is still here, though dying; the 
new world has already arrived, but is only beginning to take over. 
We do not live “between the times” (zwischen den Zeiten) but in 
both ages, ““T'wo worlds are ours...."" “The follower of Jesus is called 
to live by the ethic of the coming Kingdom even while he continues 
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to live in the present age; but the grace, the supernatural power, the 
thrill of the coming victory are his already, so near at hand is that 
New Age, that divine Rule. 

Or take George Foot Moore’s term “normative Judaism”—how 
many students really understand its technical significance, the mean- 
ing it had for Dr. Moore? It is repeatedly used in the sense of “nor- 
mal” or even “average” Judaism, and this is a thorough perversion 
of Moore’s meaning. Everyone who studies his great work on 
Judaism should also read the essay in two installments in the Harvard 
Theological Review (Vols. XVII-XVIII, 1924 f.) on “The Rise of 
Normative Judaism” in order to see his point of view. “Normative” 
Judaism is the central, continuous, characteristic, historical Judaism 
known through the long centuries of the Christian era. One might 
almost call it “Catholic’’ Judaism, though I am sure Professor Moore 
would not have used the term—an English scholar used it, perhaps 
coined it, in a book written early in this century. What Moore 
meant to trace was the rise and stabilization of this norm, the steady 
growth and development by which it came to be and to be recognized 
for what it essentially was from the beginning, its insistent self-asser- 
tion and articulate expression as generation succeeded generation and 
Judaism came to its full and final historical manifestation. It did 
not repudiate what had gone before save where certain expressions 
of the historic religious faith and practice had been one-sided, purely 
temporary, or extremely partisan. Thus Essenism was left at one side 
and Sadduceeism, and Zealotism. But Pharisaism, which was con- 
gruous with the central on-going living faith of Judaism, triumphed 
and took over the future. Later history has justified the process, for 
Pharisaism not only was congruous with the past from Moses to the 
prophets and from Ezra to Hillel and the great Tannaim, but it ex- 
pressed the very genius of Judaism, as none of the other movements 
had done. It was a deeply spiritual, creative religious movement, 
which breathed the very air of the Psalter and of II Isaiah, of Jere- 
miah, and of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh. This is where the norm of 
Judaism was to be found, not in the extravagant efflorescence of sects, 
apocalyptic and other, which were as natural to Judaism as to any 
other great religion, but also as extraneous and non-essential. This 
is what I think George Foot Moore was talking about. But how few 
readers seem to have caught the idea! He was, we recall, a historian 
of religions long before he began the minute study of Tannaite 
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Judaism. And he used the term “normative” in a very technical, | 


very important historiographical sense. 


Some of our contemporaries have announced that the discovery of | 


the Dead Sea Scrolls is about to ‘revolutionize New Testament re- 
search” by compelling New Testament scholars to recognize the im- 
portance of the fringe sects of early Judaism. As if we had not been 
studying the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, the so-called ‘‘Zadokite” 
fragments, and several other ancient sectarian writings for lo, these 
many years—for forty years, anyway! All new discoveries seem to 
lead to similar wild inferences. What many forget, or perhaps do 
not know, is that for a century and a half there have been writers who 
have attempted to prove that Christianity was an offshoot of Essenism 
—as if that fact, if established, would trim it down to size and put it 
in its place! But quite apart from historical considerations and the 
question of the evidence and its interpretation, the theory is impos- 
sible. ‘The genius of Christianity, its “norm” from the beginning, 
has had no relation to Essenism. The contrasts are greater than the 
similarities. Furthermore, it is not yet certain that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were Essene in origin. 

Another difficulty we have had with terms is that often they have 
been used in question-begging ways. The nineteenth century was 
conspicuously given to such uses, though it had no monopoly, and the 
bad habit is still with us. ‘Take Hort’s ‘neutral text’’ as an example, 
or his cumbrous “Western non-interpolation.’”’ Even Hort’s con- 
temporaries were vexed with his use of such terms, and with his 
general principles, as was the famous Dean Burgon of Chichester, a 
great conservative who believed the longer ending of Mark to be 
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authentic. He parodied Hort’s theory in caustic words. “Dr. Hort | 


believes that he should follow Aleph and B at all costs; and where 


these disagree, he should follow B; and where B is obviously wrong, ' 


follow what B should have written.” 

Another example is the term logia, which was even attached to 
what we now call “Q,” the non-Marcan material common to Matthew 
and Luke. When the Oxyrhynchus papyri turned up the Gnostic 
sayings attributed to Jesus, they also were called “‘logia.”” ‘That is the 
the title of the article on them in the Encyclopedia Britannica. This 
use of the term was nearer the correct meaning than most, but it was 
still question-begging. Readers of Eusebius’s Church History (Ill. 
39. 16), in which he quotes Papias to the effect that “Matthew com- 
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piled the logia in the Hebrew dialect,” immediately concluded that 
he meant ‘‘Matthew wrote a gospel,” or at least “gathered together 
the sayings of Jesus.’’ But logia is not the same as logoi. Far from 
it! Greek is a very old language, approximately three thousand years 
old, and still living. Students who read only New Testament Greek 
and ignore the rest fail to realize that certain basic meanings persist 
through the centuries and are not easily drawn off into a theological 
or ecclesiastical channel. And from Homer down, and in Hellenistic 
Greek, and in’ Byzantine Greek, and in Modern Greek, a logion is a 
word of a god, an oracle spoken or written, and not the saying of a 
human being. At most, today it is an adage or proverb. Hence 
Papias’s ‘“‘oracles of the Lord,” or “dominical oracles,” upon which 
he commented or which he expounded (Eusebius, ibid., §1), and also 
the logia which Matthew gathered together, must have been the Old 
Testament oracles, the only ones recognized by the earliest Christians, 
i.e., the oracles found in the Old Testament pointing toward the life, 
teaching, death, and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah. Dr. Dodd 
has recently reinforced this argument in his little book According to 
the Scriptures, and I have tried to add a word or two in my com- 
mentary on Matthew in Harper’s Annotated Bible. All the argu- 
ments and inductions based for fifty years and more upon the assump- 
tion that ta logia meant the sayings of Jesus or the life of Jesus or the 
gospels about Jesus have, I believe, been mistaken. 


Ill 


Present-day theology is characterized by a revival of interest in 
word study. Of its importance and value there can be no doubt. 
But under the conditions provided by our narrow modern education, 
so heavily overloaded on the “‘scientific” side and so superficial on the 
humanistic, i.e., the literary, historical, and philosophical, this con- 
centration upon word study is unfortunate. The student concludes 
that he has mastered a concept when he has carefully studied a word. 
But the meaning of a word often includes a whole wide range of 
connotations not to be confined within the area of its literal historical 
usage. Further, the range of meanings of a concept often involves 
the use and the history of several words. Take the idea of “‘sin”’ for 
example. A careful study of hamartia, as in Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch, gives the meaning of one word for sin and its wide 
connotations through long centuries of usage. But there are other 
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words for other aspects of the idea and these also must be studied: 
words like miasma, akatharsia, paraptéma, opheiléma, and their cog. | 


nates; also the terms used for cleansing, expiation, propitiation, and 


atonement. At least a dozen, perhaps twenty, terms are involved. | 


And even so perhaps we have not reached the end, or acquired a feel. | 
ing for the ancient sense of horror (not only of guilt) at the thought | 


of sin—or rather not the thought of it so much as the conscious- 
ness of it, the awareness of its presence, its threat, its invisible, power- 
ful, dysgenic quality. We might call it demonic except that the word 
sounds too personal. There is a deeper more primitive feeling of 
sinfulness which is reflected in the Old Testament and also in ancient 
Greek religion; it is a sense of pollution, defilement, infection, of 
something which ostracizes the sinner from his fellows and drives him 
from society, since his pollution is contagious. This invisible, almost 
supernatural state of pollution can be concentrated in a place or an 
animal or a person, and thus dealt with—but only by the experts, i.e., 
the priests, especially the high priest, or by the professional ‘‘clean- 
sers” or “katharsists.”” It is really unfortunate that this concept, 
which is still deeply buried in human minds and still demands treat- 
ment and cure—i.e., it is the symptom of something very serious—has 
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been neglected in favor of the purely personal (“I and thou”) and 


very legalistic conception of sin as disobedience which was empha- 
sized in later Judaism, in early Christianity especially by Paul, and 
quite naturally in Western Christianity both Catholic and Protestant 
with its basic inheritance of Roman culture, in which religion like 
everything else was understood in a rigidly legal frame of thought. 
Our modern psychiatry and even our penology are uncovering deeper 
levels of human distortion, psychic malformation, malaise, and 
disease than the popular “sense of guilt’’ explanation can either ac- 
count for or adequately deal with. Unfortunately, much of our 
“Biblical” theology of today, with its narrow purely modern and 
western categories, is not really Biblical at all. What should be 
studied afresh are the religious ideas or categories presupposed by 
the Bible, not merely words, however technical. 

Much of New Testament criticism deals necessarily with hy- 
potheses—and so does ancient literary and historical criticism in gen- 
eral. Our data are unbelievably scanty, especially in view of the 
towering reconstructions which have been erected upon them. One 
test must never be ignored or forgotten. The theory or hypothesis 
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proposed, e.g., Aramaic Gospels and Acts, or a rearrangement of the 
gospel sources, or a new theory of gospel origins, or even a redating 
of the Pauline epistles, must be thought out to its final implications 
for the total history of early Christianity and the development of 
primitive Christian life, thought, and religious institutions. It is not 
enough to elaborate a theory of Aramaic gospels, though the hypoth- 
esis of gospel traditions which circulated in Aramaic is scarcely to be 
questioned. One must show where and how such gospels would have 
been used, and what kind of Christian communities preserved them, 
and also how and why their differences in detail could have emerged 
in such communities, rather than in Greek-speaking gentile Christian 
centers. Or take the hypothesis that the elements in Synoptic tradi- 
tion which have hitherto been viewed as the latest, or perhaps the 
Johannine historical tradition, e.g., in the passion narrative, is really 
the earliest. One wonders if the proponents of such revolutionary 
views have considered the total reconstruction of the account of the 
rise of Christianity which their hypothesis would require if adopted. 

Here is a field from which the systematic theologian and the apolo- 
gist ought to be excluded, unless or until they are prepared to learn 
the properly objective methods of research and to work as historical 
scholars, not as theologians and apologists!—I say this for their own 
good! Of what value is a systematic theology which is first forced 
upon the New Testament and then extracted from it by some clever 
device of exegesis? Of what value is a defense of the Christian re- 
ligion which turns out to be, not an exposition of Paul or the Gospels, 
but of Professor X’s views or those of the group he represents? I do 
not doubt the good faith of such men, but only their competence. 
And the results for systematic theology and apologetics are very bad. 
The New Testament has things to say which they very much need to 
hear, rather than the echo of their own voices down a tunnel almost 
twenty centuries long. 


IV 


I hope you do not think me an alarmist. But I wish you would 
take an older man’s word for it, I think we are still in as much danger 
from “authoritarian” dictation of religious and theological views as 
our fathers were in days long gone by. I speak out of bitter experi- 
ence. (1) Ten years ago I was asked to revise some of the New Testa- 
ment articles in a world-famous encyclopedia—once, for many dec- 
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ades, the most famous in the English speaking world, formerly pub- 
lished in Great Britain but now in this country. My revisions were 
accepted and paid for, but they have never been published. I am 
told that the editorial committee has not yet been able to reach any 
agreement upon articles which a powerful religious pressure-group 
describes as “controversial,” since it demands that all such articles 
must be written from the distinctive point of view of this group, if 
the encyclopedia is to be used in its schools. (2) Three years ago I 
revised the article “Bible” and the articles on the various New Testa- 
ment books in a well-known illustrated encyclopedia of many vol- 
umes, one that is found in the reference rooms of most public 
libraries in this country. When I turned over the revised articles to 
the editor I was informed that they must now be passed upon by ex- 
perts representing two major religious bodies, one Jewish, the other 
the one mentioned above. If necessary, my articles were to be re- 
vised still further into agreement with their views. Fortunately the 
Jewish scholar made no objections. But the Christian scholar, repre- 
senting a very conservative and very powerful religious group, listed 
many pages of criticism from the point of view of the official pro- 
nouncements of his group, and I was asked to revise the articles to 
make them conform to these official pronouncements. After a vain 
attempt to rephrase my revisions in such a way as to meet their ob- 
jections I returned the manuscript to the editor, who agreed to “take 
care of these things at the office.’”” I do not know what became of 
the articles, whether they were further revised or not, or whether they 
were ever published. 

I cite these two experiences in order to show how seriously threat- 
ened is free scholarship right here and now in the United States. 
I can remember a time when such coercion by ecclesiastical pressure- 
groups would have been impossible. And believe me, if freedom 
goes, scholarship goes too and everything else that makes the liberal 
and democratic way of life worth living. Even those scholars who 
belong to the powerful religious body which has succeeded in intimi- 
dating the editors of these two famous encyclopedias will themselves 
suffer in the end. For totalitarian tyranny shows no favors even 
within its own constituency, as the political history of Europe during 
the past twenty-five years has clearly shown. ‘Tyranny devours, i.e., 
liquidates, even its own supporters if they are suspected of “‘devia- 
tion,” whether proved or not. The reactionary drift that has over- 
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taken vast areas of Western thought at the present time, not only 
political thought but also social, economic, ethical, and theological, 
can easily be explained. It is the aftermath of two world wars fol- 
lowed by the threat of a third, and it is inspired by fear, especially the 
fear of Communism. But may God help us if it invades and takes 
control of the field of Biblical scholarship, and turns the hands of time 
backward to the fourteenth century or the the tenth or the fifth. In 
my Opinion, the outlook for free Biblical scholarship has not been 
darker since the beginning of this century. In both camps, Catholic 
and Protestant, there are aggressive and well-endowed reactionary 
forces which are closing in upon those who hold “‘advanced”’ views, 
spreading suspicion of their loyalty and if possible preventing the 
publication of their work. My word to younger men and women is 
the ancient Biblical one, Stay awake! Be alert! Let your lamps be 
lighted and yours loins girt! Your freedom may vanish away with- 
out warning, without your even knowing it until it is too late. 


V 


What can we say of the future of Biblical studies? On beyond the 
tensions and anxieties of the present I think I foresee a brighter day 
about todawn. A century ago, in 1857, in a letter to his old Oxford 
tutor, Archbishop Frederick Temple prophesied: ‘Our theology has 
been cast in a scholastic mould, i.e., all based on Logic. We are in 
need of and we are being gradually forced into a theology based on 
psychology. ‘The transition, I fear, will not be without much pain; 
but nothing can prevent it” (Memoirs, II. 517). Today, I think, 
this prophecy has now at long last reached the stage of fulfillment. 
For many generations, ever since the Reformation and the Counter 
Reformation and before the Reformation since the Schoolmen, and 
for long centuries earlier still, since the Greek and Latin Church 
fathers, the instruments used in the interpretation of the Christian 
Gospel and its earliest documents have been logic and metaphysics, on 
the one hand, and concepts derived from Roman law, on the other. 
But the profound religious experiences lying behind the New Testa- 
ment, the spiritual phenomena recorded there, the uniqueness of 
Christ, his revelation of the Father, his self-identification with every 
range of human life, his redemptive mission, his expiatory death and 
his victorious resurrection—all this, the great “event” of Christ, re- 
quires something far more profound and more realistic than con- 
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sistent intellectual processes for its full unfolding. Psychology may 
not be the final instrument, but it is much more useful and effective 
than the logic of “what ought to be and therefore must have been.” 

Progress in the interpretation of the New Testament will be aided 
by a deeper sympathy with the types of religious experience which 
were known—not necessarily common, but known—in the first cen- 
tury. ‘These were the molds into which the precious molten ore of 
the new faith was poured. The great danger then as now, and still 
a real danger, is that we shall isolate and standardize, i.e. absolutize, 
one type of religious approach or interpretation, e.g. the historical, 
or the literary, or the theological, and warp everything we find into 
conformity with this exclusive standard. ‘Traditional Protestantism 
has tended to do so. Paul’s interpretation of the meaning of Chris- 
tianity has been standardized as the “Gospel” in many quarters, and 
this means the classical theological formulation of Paul’s interpreta- 
tion, which was not so exclusively theological as it has often been 
understood to be. On the other hand Roman Catholic piety is very 
real, but the Roman types of piety are not the only ones. Or take 
the Moral Rearmament movement as a further example. It has laid 
hold upon a very urgent need, viz. for a new kind of man to face the 
problems of our threatened world (this is the theme of its popular 
London propaganda play, Vanishing Island); but it is surely wrong to 
insist that only the MRA is alert to the crisis and working toward a 
solution, or that the MRA solution is the only possible one. The 
same holds true of various types of religious organization and polity, 
worship, formulated belief, or ecumenical theory. To absolutize 
one and reject the others is to narrow down the totality of values in 
the Christian religion. 

And the same is true of the interpretation of the New Testament 
as a collection of the Church’s earliest “documents.” ‘There is great 
variety in its recording of the widely varied expressions of primitive 
Christianity. For example, “Believe on the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved,” a motto commonly found on gospel 
wagons and banners in some countries, represents a totally different 
type of religion from ““The Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and 
believe.” Logic can fit them together in an intelligible theological 
sequence. But psychologically they remain almost totally distinct; 
their orientation, their feeling and content, their presuppositions and 
connotations are extremely divergent. It is this recognition of the 
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profound variety within the religion of the New Testament, a variety 
which colors and enriches its fundamental unity with the character- 
istic variations of life itself, which I believe will be more fully recog- 
nized from now on. With this will come a truer recognition of the 
validity of more than one of the many varied types. The result will 
be less argument and more understanding. At the same time, I also 
believe that scholars will become more modest and will recognize that 
neither the purely historical or literary or theological or institutional 
interpretation of the New Testament can be claimed to be the sole 
and exclusively “true” interpretation. For after all the New Testa- 
ment—indeed the whole Bible—is the Church’s book, the book of the 
whole Church, that vast ecumenical organization or group of organi- 
zations which for many centuries has unanimously described itself as 
“Christ’s holy catholic Church.” 


VI 


Closely related to this deeper and more fruitful principle of inter- 
pretation is a truer understanding of what the Bible really is. For 
many of us it is a collection of sacred writings, the object of our con- 
stant study and meditation. But historically and for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Christians it is the sacred book which is read at the 
services of public worship. ‘The whole record of its collection copy- 
ing and recopying, its manuscript history, its canonical authorization, 
its arrangements, its textual history, its chapter divisions, its ancient 
chapter titles, its tables of lessons—all this has characterized it as a 
book for public reading from the very beginning. For example, the 
Old Testament is arranged in four parts, Torah, Earlier Prophets, 
Later Prophets, Writings; and so is the New Testament, Gospels, Acts 
and Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles and Hebrews, the Apocalypse 
of John. Each of these divisions has had its own separate textual his- 
tory. Instead of the late nineteenth century description of the Bible 
as “sources and documents for the history of Hebrew religion and of 
early Christianity,” instead of viewing it as the age-old quarry worked 
by theologians and philologists and ancient historians, the true evalu- 
ation of the Bible is that it is primarily the sacred book read publicly 
in the liturgy of the Christian Church. Its theological and homileti- 
cal interpretation, the exposition of its “ideas” or its “theological 
concepts,” its correlation with other records of ancient history, 
ancient religion, ancient culture generally, its correct philological 
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understanding, exegesis, and translation—all this is secondary and 
subsidiary to its fundamental character as the Christian sacred book 
used in public worship. 

From the fresh recognition of this principle a number of important 
corollaries will follow. I have space to mention only one. The 
question of the miracles will surely recede into its proper place; for 
the literal historicity of a miracle is not its main significance, or what 
it does to our modern scientific view of the universe. What is of 
primary importance is its relevance to the scene in which it occurred, 
what it meant to its first reporters, the religious significance of the 
phenomenon, what it meant in an atmosphere of worship and belief, 
its “lesson” for those who “‘received”’ it and handed on the record first 
in tradition and then in writing for the edification of the worshiping 
community as they listened to the accounts of the “mighty works” of 
God done through prophets, saints, apostles, or the Lord himself. 
Only as we recover the same “psychological” attitude shall we begin 
to understand what a miracle meant in the first century, or the tenth, 
or at any time before the rise of modern science in Western Europe 


in the seventeenth century. 
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DEMYTHOLOGIZED ESCHATOLOGY 


By G. R. Bgeas_tey-Murray 


N the debate concerning Rudolf Bultmann’s program for de- 
| mythologizing the Gospel, eschatology has attracted particular 
attention. ‘This is not surprising, since so many of its elements 
fall into the category of mythological, as defined by Bultmann, while 
in a book like the New Testament Apocalypse mythology, both pagan 
and Jewish, is openly laid under tribute to express the Christian 
hope. 
Bultmann has discussed the eschatology of the New Testament in 
a variety of places, from which it is possible to draw a fairly clear idea 
as to his views on the subject. As is well known, he finds the entire 
scheme of futurist eschatology in the New Testament writings un- 
acceptable. In forming this attitude he is happily unencumbered by 
embarrassments that might arise from sayings in the Synoptic Gospels 
that appear to support a futurist, Christological eschatology. They 
are largely eliminated by his critical methods. They are viewed 
either as Jewish material directly taken over by the early Christians 
or as creations of the community, whether formed on the basis of 
earlier material or de novo.’ Hence he finds it possible to affirm, 
“For my part, the only interpretation I can give to the Pauline, and 
a fortiori synoptic, eschatology, is a critical one.” * 


I 


On what grounds is this uncompromising attitude towards New 
Testament eschatology founded? In my reading of Bultmann the 
following points have been noted. 

1. The whole scheme of the future, such as is contained in the 
various New Testament writings, is felt to be Jewish through and 
through. The distinction between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament outlook is one of terms only: while the Jewish hope was 
directed to the Day of the Lord and to the coming of God for judg- 
ment and deliverance, the New Testament hope is centered on the 


1 Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, pp. 128 ff. 
2 Kerygma and Myth, p. 116. 
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coming of Christ, but the nature of the Day is the same in both cases.’ 

2. This eschatological construction, like its Gnostic counterpart 
(which appears alongside it in the New Testament as an unresolved 
contradiction), is bound up with the ancient mythological picture of 
the three story universe. Such conceptions have become meaning- 
less for us through our scientific knowledge, which no longer allows 
us to think in terms of a heaven above or a hell beneath. Conse- 
quently, ‘““We can no longer look for the return of the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven or hope that the faithful will meet hirn in 
the air.”’ * 

3. The New Testament writers all expected the parousia to occur 
shortly. It did not happen and never will happen. “History did 
not come to an end, and, as every schoolboy knows, it will continue 
to run its course.” * 

4. This scheme of eschatology is bound up with a Heilsgeschichte 
in which the Jewish people are central. It is illustrated in the Dan- 
ielic interpretation of history as divided into four epochs, an inter- 
pretation common in the Middle Ages but impossible of acceptance 
in the light of modern historical science.° 

5. The New Testament has already begun the process of de- 
mythologizing eschatology by its teaching on realized eschatology. 
While for eschatology proper the decisive event lies in the future, 
for Paul and John it lies in the past, in the coming of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which happened “when the fullness of the times was come” 
(Gal. 4: 4). While Paul inconsistently holds to the traditional 
eschatology alongside this view, John takes the process to its radical 
conclusion and interprets the coming of Jesus as the expected Judg- 
ment of the world. ‘This cancels out any future judgment, in the 
traditional sense, but yields the insight that the division of mankind 
is continually occurring as men separate themselves in decision be- 
fore the Christ who comes in the kerygma.’ 

6. Echatology has been retained in the Church because it pro- 
vides a goal to history in the end of the world. This feature, how- 
ever, is not integral to New Testament eschatology and can be de- 


8 Die christliche Hoffnung und das Problem der Entmythologisierung, p. 22. This slim 
volume contains a discussion on New Testament eschatology, with broadcast talks by G. Born- 
kamm, R. Bultmann, F. K. Schumann, and a conversation on the same theme. 

4 Kerygma and Myth, p. 4; Christliche Hoffnung, p. 24. 

5 Kerygma and Myth, p. 5. 

6 Christliche Hoffnung, p. 25. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 30 £., and Essays Philosophical and Theological, “Prophecy and Fulfilment,” 
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tached from it. The New Testament writers served themselves as 
heirs to the apocalyptic view of an unconditioned end of history, 
rather than to the Old Testament idea of an unbroken development 
tothe end. Since this anticipated end, according to the New Testa- 
ment documents, came with the Christ, whose salvation is for the 
individual believer, history has become swallowed up in eschatology. 
The center of interest has shifted from the goal of the historic proc- 
ess to that of the individual human being. From henceforth, “The 
decisive history is not the history of the world, of the people Israel, 
and of the other peoples, but the history which every one experiences 
himself.’” Christ, as the ever becoming present eschatological event, 
and the encounter with him, is the crux of the teaching of Paul and 
John, in which encounter “the world and its history comes to its end 
and the believer becomes free from the world by becoming a new 
creature.” * With history, then, the believer has no more concern; 
nor has he with the traditional eschatology which is bound up 
with it. 
II 


In this article I shall indicate some grounds for hesitation in re- 
spect of these contentions and deal with the points in the above 
order. 

In the first place, ought we not to exercise care when we character- 
ize an idea as “Jewish,” not to leave an impression that it is thereby 
automatically suspect? ‘The attitude, “Can any good thing come out 
of the Old Testament?” was recognized in the second century as her- 
esy, and it has even less justification today. Our Lord’s idea of God 
was Jewish through and through; Gloege has suggested that a major 
difference between Jesus and the Rabbis was not that he had a dif- 
ferent doctrine of God from theirs but that he took it with radical 
seriousness and they left it on the periphery.*® ‘The basic concepts 
of the Kingdom, the judgment, and the resurrection are all Jewish. 
Our Lord’s formulation of the moral law was taken straight from the 
Pentateuch. Admittedly what he made of these doctrines was not 
what his contemporaries did. They were all stamped with his own 
coinage, which was as unique as his own experience of God. The 


8 “History and eschatology in the New Testament,” New Testament Studies, vol. I, no. 1 
(1954), pp. 13, 15. 

®F. Busch cites the dictum of Schniewind, “We must free ourselves from the fancy that 
Jewish eschatology is a collection of absurdities,” Zum Verstdndnis d. syn. Eschatologie, p. 59. 

10 Reich Gottes und Kirche, pp. 59-60. 
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point on which we must insist, however, is that this difference repre- 
sents not a break with Judaism but a development of its heritage. 
In truth, he came not to destroy but to fulfill. It seems fair to say 
that the eschatological teaching of the Old Testament receives a radi- 
cal revision in our Lord’s instruction, not because he rejects the 
former but by virtue of his consciousness that he himself was the 
Anointed, sent to fulfill the promises made to the Fathers. Because 
he is that One, the Kingdom becomes no longer a hope alone but a 
present power, operative in him, its bearer. But because he is the 
Servant-Redeemer, as well as Messiah, that kingdom cannot be estab- 
lished among men in its fullness in the present time. His death will 
make available powers now operative in himself alone, but the climax 
must await his own further intervention, when he fulfills the ancient 
vision of the Son of Man who receives the sovereignty of the world. 

Bultmann may legitimately speak of this as Jewish, in that it all 
presupposes Jewish thought forms, but it is not merely Jewish. It 
is Christian to the core. ‘The pivot of this eschatology is the Servant- 
Redeemer who has lived, died, and risen again, with critical conse- 
quences for the Kingdom. In that life its powers were decisively 
revealed. By that death and resurrection its doors were swung open 
for the race. The Kingdom is seen to be no national state but a 
universal, redemptive sway over mankind. The parousia will see 
it victorious. ‘To regard this as an insignificant modification of Jew- 
ish hopes is a minimizing of what is crucial. ‘The treatment of the 
Old Testament in our Lord’s teaching is that of one who moves with 
sovereign freedom among the Scriptures, revering them, but con- 
trolling them and lifting them by virtue of a consciousness such as 
no external authority could create. 

To test this in a relevant way, one has but to compare the seventh 
chapter of Daniel with our Lord’s use of it in his teaching. Un- 
doubtedly Dan. 7: 13 furnishes the material for his representations 
of the Second Advent, and I do not doubt that Jesus had given it 
prolonged meditation. But the perspective of the chapter is changed 
by the consideration that in Daniel the Son of Man simply receives 
the kingdom from the Ancient of Days at the end, while Jesus him- 
self brings the kingdom in his ministry, death, and resurrection, and 
comes at the end for its consummation. In the former the Son of 
Man is a passive recipient, a corporate figure who does nothing; in 
the latter he is the active Lord who has already accomplished the 
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turn of the ages and comes to complete his work. To equate these 
pictures is to identify the unidentifiable. It overlooks that Jesus has 
enriched Dan. 7: 13 by the loftiest insights of Old Testament mes- 
sianism and by a consciousness that not even the Old Testament 
could produce. 

A similar verdict must be affirmed in respect of the pictures of 
judgment which are based on the Danielic passage. The Son of 
Man in Daniel has nothing to do at the judgment but to hear the 
verdict of the judge, who is the Ancient of Days. In the Gospels 
the Son of Man is either the assessor or the judge himself; in the 
former case the standard of judgment is the attitude taken to him 
in the day of his manifestation (Mt. 10: 32-33), in the latter the 
same attitude as revealed in deeds of love done to the “brethren” 
of the Son of Man (Mt. 25: 31 ff.).* The Danielic picture is that 
of a judgment scene which concerns chiefly the antigod power and 
the Jewish nation, while the judgment scenes of the Gospels are uni- 
versal. ‘The former scene is set on earth, the latter is set in heaven. 
To use Bultmann’s language, the Danielic passage has provided the | 
mythological framework, the Gospels the content of the picture. | 
But the content is truly Christian. 


III 


Is not this mythological framework, however, the very point at 
issue? Does it not depend on a view of heaven as being spatially 
above us, and of Jesus descending on a cloud from the heavenly vault 
to earth beneath? And are not such ideas too fantastic for us to take 
seriously now? 

I am not sure that any of these questions can be answered with an 
unqualified affirmative. I will not go into the question whether the 
“science” here involved is properly called mythological or primitive, 
for in this context the question is not important. It is more signifi- 
cant to remember that in Dan. 7 the writer had no thought of an 
actual coming of a man on a cloud to the Lord seated upon a fiery 
throne on earth; he had in mind (see verses 18 and 27) the people of 
Israel whose feet had never left solid earth. Possibly he had utilized 
earlier material, but if so it had been well subordinated to his pur- 
pose. Did Jesus realize the original meaning of this chapter? He 
would be a bold man to dogmatize over that question. In any case 


11 For a penetrating study of Mt. 25: 31-46 see Théo Preiss, Life in Christ, pp. 43 ff. 
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I think it worth remembering what E. G. Selwyn once said, that a 
statement in quotation marks is not the same as one without—and 
every citation of Dan. 7: 13 in the Gospels is in quotation marks. 
That Jesus conceived of himself as descending from heaven to earth 
at his advent is probably true (it is certainly so in I Thess. 4: 13 f£.), 
but in what manner he represented this to himself is not at all clear; 
the comparison of his coming with a flash of lightning is not com- 
patible with the idea of his “floating” down on a cloud—as some have 
strangely represented it. The presence of the cloud in connection 
with the advent is connected with the cloud on which the Lord rides 
in the storm—the poetry of which is surely significant in our discus- 
sion. 

For my own part I am not offended at the representation of Jesus 
appearing in glory in the heavens. If there is to be any manifesta- 
tion of his majesty to mankind, it is impossible to visualize it other 
than as from above. And heaven speaks of infinity, over against the 
finitude of earth: from heaven’s vastness Jesus reveals himself to the 
creature. But it is plain that the fluidity of the representations of 
the Advent in the New Testament indicates that ideas on this sub- 
ject were consciously volatile; the writers were content to represent 
the great Event by all kinds of pictures which they did not attempt 
to harmonize. ‘Two have been mentioned already, the coming on 
the clouds and the lightning flash. ‘The Seer of Revelation has not 
even tried to describe the parousia. His nearest approach to it is 
the portrayal of the Word of God descending on a white horse, with 
the armies of heaven following on white horses (Rev. 19: 11 and 14). 
But did the apocalyptist really believe that there are stables in heaven 
and hosts of pegasi kept groomed for the occasion? And how does 
this picture of the Word of God coming to slay his enemies fit in 
with the description of a wedding party going to the marriage cele- 
brations? How indeed, when the Lamb’s wife is a city whose height 
is 12,000 furlongs and wall 144 cubits (three mutually exclusive fig- 
ures!)? And how does it relate to the imagery of John 14: 2 f., the 
Son coming from his Father’s house which he has prepared for us— 
a representation stripped of apocalypticism? Is it not clear that all 
these pictures are intended to delineate from varying points of view 
one great Event, indescribable and incomprehensible but ardently 
desired? And is it so horribly offensive to us moderns? I confess it 
is not tome. On the contrary, it fascinates me. 
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I have dwelt on this theme, for some theologians are fond of using 
strong language in their criticism of it, not always with taste or ac- 
cording to perception. “Let someone tell me,” asserted Timothy 
Colani in one of his belligerent moments, “without using flowery 
language, if he believes—seriously and in a literal sense—in a return 
of Jesus on the clouds of heaven to judge the living and the dead.” * 
I’m a hundred years late in replying, but I cheerfully give my re- 
sponse. Leaving aside the flowers, I believe that Jesus will return 
in precisely that sense in which he may be said to have departed from 
us and, being absent from us, must come to us. In what sense may 
we say that the Lord who is with us to the end of the age is absent 
from us? In two senses: his presence is veiled, and his hand is held. 
At best, our acquaintance with him is very imperfect. We walk by 
faith and not by sight—and what poor faith at that! I sometimes 
wonder to what extent we ponder the implications of our common 
depreciation of futurist eschatology on the plea that we have the 
Christ and his kingdom now. After all, how well do we Christians 
know our Lord in this present age? Speaking for myself, I have to 
confess that all too often I know him afar off, with eyes that are dis- 
appointingly undiscerning and which yet yearn to see him more 
clearly, with a heart so drawn to him that I could not tear myself 
away from him and withal as perverse as the day when first I called 
upon him; and I shall never be satisfied until I see him as he is. A 
strange contradiction, but is that not typical of Christian experience? 
For this reason I take exception to the tendency to represent in speech 
and in writing a piety that does not ring true, as though we have 
through Christ now everything that heart could wish for and the Ad- 
vent could bring us nothing more. Paul had a piety and experience 
deeper than most Christians, but his attitude was different from this 
—not by an inconsequence of reasoning but in deference to reality. 
Despite his visions and his intense communion with his Lord, he ad- 
mitted that his knowledge was as a child’s and that he merely saw 
riddles in a mirror. He looked for the perfect to come—which is 
another way of expressing the hope that the Lord will come.* He 
did not believe that one should be patient and wait for death to un- 
veil the vision. Even his “present with the Lord” left something to 
be desired, for in his view the Advent affects the dead as well as the 
living (II Cor. 5: 1 ff.). 


12 Jésus Christ et les croyances messianiques de son temps, p. 251. 
18 See Robertson and Plummer on I Cor. 13: 10 (I.C.C.). 
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And what of the men of this world who know not the Lord? He 
is their Lord also, and they do not realize it. He is exalted above 
every name that is named, and they do not know that either. What 
he is, he must be known to be. ‘The Advent must see to that. 

Not only will he be known: he shall be recognized. I have come 
increasingly to believe that the importance of the parousia hope is 
not its representation of Jesus as moving from one point to another 
in the firmament, but its insistence that then he performs his awaited 
work of fulfillment. Whether or not one is prepared to accept 
Heim’s distinction between the Schuldfrage and the Machtfrage 
—I think he overstates it, in forgetfulness of the significance of the 
resurrection in this respect—at least something like it is needed. We 
have to face the blunt fact that there is no less sin in the world since 
the passion of our Lord than there was before it. More goodness, 
yes, but not less sin. Marx said that if there were a kingdom of God, 
the eighteen centuries after Christ would be an absurd extension.” 
That is an exaggeration, but the actual course of those centuries is 
endurable to Christian thought only because we know that the deso- 
lating godlessness of history shall be halted and that the Kingdom 
shall triumph. ‘To imagine that evil will simply peter out is lack 
of realism. ‘To postulate its conquest by the Church is to expect 
more than is warranted by experience and the New Testament, which 
contains also a doctrine of Antichrist.** As the Kingdom needed an 
apocalyptic intervention of the Messiah for its initiation (in cruci- 
fixion-resurrection and the sending of the Spirit), so it needs his 
apocalyptic intervention to bring it to its triumph. The parousia 
is neither more nor less apocalyptic than the resurrection on Easter 
Day, but it has one great difference: the Lord comes to show his 
hand. 

IV 


The time problem of the eschatological process is one of the thorn- 
iest of all the difficulties, but its significance should not be exag- 
gerated. The universal occurrence of the near expectation in the 
prophets of the Old Covenant and the apostles of the New should 
make it clear that, to a certain extent at least, this is a psychological 
problem, though other factors need also to be taken into account. 


14 Jesus der Weltvollender, pp. 35 ff. 

15 Cited by Karl Léwith, Meaning in History, p. 48. 

16 “The Antichrist concept is the clear ‘No’ to every secularized chiliasm, and to the op- 
timistic faith in a progressive coming of the kingdom of God on earth,” Althaus, Die letzten 
Dinge, 5th ed., p. 286. 
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Undoubtedly it is its presence in the sayings of Jesus that makes us 
worry about it so much, but that is due rather to an unsatisfactory 
Christology than to a want in the eschatological hope. Here we are 
concerned not to explain it,’ but to face one aspect only of the ques- 
tion, viz., the conviction that the lack of fulfillment of the hope de- 
stroys its validity for us. ‘That is surely confounding things that 
differ. The same confusion of time applied to the messianic hope 
in the Old Testament, but are we prepared to affirm that the pro- 
phetic hope of redemption was baseless and that the late appear- 
ance of the Messiah proved it so? The parallel cannot be pressed, 
but, e.g., we should not overlook the fact that the expectations in 
Deutero-Isaiah of redemption from sin were linked in the prophet’s 
view with the events of the mid-sixth century B.C., and their fulfill- 
ment was delayed to an unconscionable extent. Yet fulfilled they 
were. It requires no automatic view of prophecy to believe, with 
most Christian exegetes, that the principles of the Servant Songs, 
expected by the prophet to receive embodiment in the near future, 
had no possibility of actualization till the Sent One arrived in the 
fullness of the times. But the ignorance as to the times of redemp- 
tion affected in no whit the spiritual perception of the Prophet of 
the Exile and the validity of his message. I see no reason why a 
similar attitude should not be taken to the New Testament predic- 
tions of the parousia. 

H. H. Rowley has endeavored to lighten the problem by adducing 
the mistaken idea commonly held concerning the distance of the stars 
from the earth: the ancients were wrong, as people often still are, in 
their estimate of their distance, but they saw the stars truly enough 
and knew not a little about their movements.** One might add that 
the extent to which they were wrong in this matter is so vast that the 
disproportion in the Biblical estimates of the future is a mere noth- 
ing. It is sobering to recall that the light that began its speedy 
flight from many a star earthwards at the dawn of human history 
will arrive too late to shine on its conclusion; man’s little day will 
have begun and ended. To the astronomer the end of the world 
is tomorrow. ‘The reality of time partakes of the reality of ex- 


17 W. G. Kiimmel, Verheissung und Erfiillung, 2nd ed., pp. 101 ff., 138 f., has the most 
acute treatment of this theme known to me. For further considerations bearing on the prob- 
lem, see my Jesus and the Future, pp. 183 ff., 199 ff. 

18 The Missionary Message of the Old Testament, p. 77. 

_ 19Karl Heim, Weltschépfung und Weltende, pp. 14-15, “When we stand still before the 
immeasurability of the universe . . . the entire human history, which we proudly call world- 
history, appears as a tiny pulse-beat in the life of the cosmos.” 
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perience, but its measurement is a relative thing. This is not said 
to escape the problem of the near-expectation, but it does help to 
see it in its true perspective. 

The real point at issue concerns the validity of the claims of Jesus 
in regard to his relation to the kingdom of God, for his intuitions 
concerning that relationship are independent of the time of their 
outworking. My own convictions are settled on the basis that what- 
ever iines of reasoning, or intuitions of faith, led him as a man to 
postulate the necessity of his advent in power were also at the root 
of his conviction that he would be raised from the dead; the two 
events are vitally related. The concurrence of the Divine will with 
that of Jesus, as witnessed in his resurrection, leads me to believe 
that a similar concurrence of that will with his Word will be mani- 
fested by the actualization of the parousia. As to the time of the 
event, Jesus was as ready to leave the latter to God as the former 
(Mk. 13: 32). It is still in the same hands (Acts 1: 7). 


V 


That the New Testament reflects a Heilsgeschichte in which Is- 
rael’s history plays a central part is true, for its writers could not 
forget the significance of the divine dealings with the nation from 
which the Church sprang. The importance of the call of Abraham 
is taken for granted both by our Lord (Mk. 12: 26) and by Paul 
(Rom. 4), as also is the Exodus and giving of the covenant at Sinai 
(Mk. 14: 24, Rom. 5). But can it seriously be maintained that the 
Danielic scheme of history lies at the heart of New Testament escha- 
tology? Only with difficulty can the four kingdom pattern be traced 
at all in the New Testament. Even the Book of Revelation gives it 
but a passing notice (in the description of the Beast as possessing the 
features of a lion, leopard and bear, combining the ferocity of the 
four beasts of Daniel). In the New Testament the heilsgeschicht- 
liche elements of the Old Testament story are strictly introductory 
to what is regarded as the crucial salvation history, namely, the ap- 
pearance of the promised Messiah, his death, resurrection, and future 
parousia. That history dominates the Book of Revelation no less 
than it does the rest of the writings of the New Testament. The 
Gospels lay stress on the presence of the Messiah who manifests the 
kingdom and works redemption, while the Epistles reflect the con- 
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but in both cases the Heilsgeschichte centers in the activity of the 
Christ. ‘That is the kerygma. 

For Bultmann, as I understand him, a twofold difficulty. gathers 
about this view. ‘To him the saving activity of Christ centers in his 
cross, viewed as an eschatological deed, and as such maintains its 
contemporaneity with each successive generation. The resurrection 
has no independent significance apart from the cross, to which it 
testifies; thereafter history becomes irrelevant, apart from providing 
the meeting place between the believer and the kerygma. In the 
second place, scientific historical method does not permit of a dis- 
tinction between a Heilsgeschichte and secular history. On this 
point Gogarten, Bultmann’s companion at arms, is explicit. His- 
torical thinking, he urges, “knows only a single great connection of 
events, in which everything belongs to the human and in which 
everything, irrespective of what it may be, submits to the same con- 
ditions and laws of being. ‘These conditions and laws are those of 
human existence. We can only understand what is understandable 
on this basis. Whatever is not understandable by it remains inac- 
cessible to us and is practically non-existent.” *° While the former 
viewpoint commands our sympathy, it is perilously near ignoring 
the significance of the life of Jesus itself as a manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God, as well as the positive significance of the resurrec- 
tion as the manifestation of the new creation. The latter imprisons 
God within the confines of human abilities and human perception, 
as though reality were limited to the bounds of our own creativeness. 
On this basis God must never take the initiative in his relations with 
man, must never guide him, must never do for man even that which 
man is incapable of doing for himself. Such a position is intolerable 
to Biblical thinking. 

It is difficult to see why we should reject the Biblical view that 
God has acted decisively in salvation and judgment at focal points 
within history. And if a connection between those points can be 
traced we have a Heilsgeschichte. Far from contradicting the his- 
toric process, it may well supply the clue to its meaning, for it hints 
that God’s hand has never been withdrawn from history, though we 
be blind to its operation. A Heilsgeschichte seems to me to be im- 
plied in the New Testament assertion that the Christ was sent “‘at 
the fullness of the times” (Gal. 4: 4), for the phrase has reference to 


20 Die Verkundigung Jesu Christi, p. 435. 
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the preceding times becoming completed (even as “the time set by 
the father,” in the analogy just used of a child under tutelage, refers 
to a maturity attained and not an arbitrary calendar date). The 
burden of proof that it is otherwise in the proclamation of Jesus, 
met\npwrat 6 xapds (Mk. 1: 15) lies on those who think so. More- 
over he linked his own redemption with the consummation of the 
age (Mk. 14: 25). If this is not a Heilsgeschichte, what is? 

From the viewpoint of theology such a “history of salvation” is 
not only comprehensible but essential, for it underscores the Christo- 
centric nature of our faith. Redemption is bound up with the ac- 
tivity of the Redeemer. That is a truism, of course, but it gains sig- 
nificance when it is realized that the Heilsgechichte is continuing; the 
Risen Christ by his Spirit is still creating his Church and is moving 
towards his Advent, an event which is as integral to his redemption 
as his resurrection. The Heilsgeschichte is unfinished until the last 
enemy is beneath the Redeemer’s feet and God is all in all. This 
may not be “history” in the technical sense of the term, for, as R. G. 
Collingwood was fond of repeating, it is no part of a historian’s func- 
tion to prophesy, and when he does so he ceases to be a historian. 
Fortunately, however, Jesus was not a historian! Our academic 
yardsticks are unfitted to define the limits which the Spirit must 
observe in his relations with a Servant-Redeemer, destined to lead 
a world to God. 

VI 


The advocates of realized eschatology surely have the angels on 
their side. The entire ministry of Jesus, including the service of 
his death and resurrection, seems to be regarded in the Gospels as 
integrally related to the coming of the Kingdom, while in the Epistles 
the Church is viewed as the eschatological community, experiencing 
in its life the powers of the new age. It is not clear, however, why 
this interpretation of the significance of Jesus should be regarded 
as demythologized eschatology and why it should be regarded as can- 
celling out all future hopes.” 

It so happens that some of the clearest testimonies to the presence 
of the Kingdom in Jesus are couched in terms that can only be de- 
scribed as grossly mythological from Bultmann’s point of view. “If 
I by the finger of God cast out demons, then is the Kingdom of God 


21 While Professor C. H. Dodd would undoubtedly find many difficulties in this paper, I 
fancy he would agree with this statement. No estimate of Dr. Dodd’s views is accurate which 
leaves out of account his little book, The Coming of Christ, which has certain important im- 
plications for his views on this subject. 
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come upon you” (Lk. 11: 20). “Go and tell John what you hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up . . .” (Mt. 
11: 5). There is no attempt here at translation into non-mythologi- 
cal equivalents; on the contrary, the latter passage is a citation from 
a highly mythological anticipation of the Kingdom in an unknown 
Old Testament prophet (Is. 35: 5 f.). The crucial event connected 
with the bestowal of the Kingdom is the passion and resurrection of 
the Son of Man, the former viewed as ‘‘a ransom for many’’—mythol- 
ogy again!—and the latter as mythological as anything that can be 
imagined. This redemption bestows an eschatological salvation— 
acquittal in judgment, the gift of the Spirit of the new age, eternal 
life, becoming a xa:v} xriows, Or experiencing a wadwvyevecia. I do 
not think for one moment that these are rationalizations of current 
eschatology; one receives the impression from the Epistles that they 
are regarded in a highly realistic fashion: Christians really were 
acquitted, and therefore were confident as they faced the prospect 
of the Last Assize (I Jn. 4: 17); they truly possessed the life of the 
Spirit, which gave assurance of the final resurrection (Rom. 8: 11); 
the powers of the Kingdom were actually operative in them (Heb. 
6: 5). 

It will be noted that at various points realized and futurist escha- 
tology are interwoven. Far from this being accidental, it is of the 
essence of realized eschatology that its elements should be a present 
actualization of what belongs in completion to the other side of the 
consummation. ‘The Son of Man who suffers now (i.e., in his earthly 
now) is termed Son of Man because the future is his and he belongs 
to it. ‘The covenant that he makes and seals by his blood has the 
final kingdom in view (Mk. 14: 25, Lk. 22: 29 f.). The resurrection 
by which his lordship is asserted is in the last resort meaningful only 
because it is promise of what shall be for the race (a solitary resurrec- 
tion without successors is inconceivable in Biblical thinking). The 
Kingdom which has been brought to man in this sinful world is to 
advance to a triumphant conclusion, as many of the parables assert. 

Contrariwise, futurist eschatology in the New Testament shows its 
Christian character in that the elements of hope are vitally related to 
the present, and in particular to the work of Christ in the present. 
The Lord who comes is no stranger but the crucified and risen Son 
of Man; indeed, the very idea of a parousia of the Christ who is 
Jesus presumes his prior death and resurrection, the latter being as 
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integral as the death, since the parousia is not that of a spirit but of 
the Lord Incarnate. In Acts 17: 31, accordingly, the resurrection is 
viewed as a guarantee of the parousia (cf. also I Thess. 1: 10, Acts 3: 
20 f.). The judgment is related to the ministry of Jesus and to the 
Gospel ministered by his followers (Mt. 10: 32 f£.). The Kingdom 
that comes is the Kingdom that has been revealed and is active—it is 
the Kingdom of our God and of his Christ. 

In view of this double reference of redemption, it is not surprising 
that the Christian ethic is related to both poles of redemption, to the 
Incarnation and to the Advent. In the main it may be said that the 
cross and resurrection provide the pattern of action and the parousia 
underscores it, but fast distinctions cannot be drawn. Certainly the 
Advent hope intensifies Christian living in every aspect. If the con- 
templation of the cross compels a detachment from the world (Gal. 
6: 14), the contemplation of the Advent does so with urgency (I Cor. 
7: 29 f£.).” 

Is this a fundamentally inconsistent viewpoint? Ought not Paul 
and his fellows to have understood that the dictum of the Auctor ad 
Hebraeos can be reversed, and that the establishing of the first ante- 
quates the expectation of the second? It could be so, conceivably, 
only if one claimed more than is warranted of the first. Bultmann 
takes it for granted that since the judgment and the Kingdom were 
manifested in the cross of Christ, nothing more can conceivably fol- 
low. The end of history has come; what else can ensue? In his 
reply to Schniewind, he cites the latter’s admission that eschatology 
in its strictest sense is paradoxically already present in the words and 
works of Jesus, and then asks, “But what is the relation between the 
present and the future eschatological event?’’ ** He seems to think 
the question unanswerable. Yet there is no indication of an unre- 
lieved antinomy in the mind of Jesus on this matter. His death and 
resurrection were not regarded as accomplishing everything; some- 
thing vital remained to be done, but he must do it. In both mo- 
ments of redemption, whether of the immediately impending future 
or of the more distant future, his action was determinative, while in 


221 cannot refrain from drawing attention to the inexplicable use of this passage by Bult- 
mann. It is a favorite quotation of his, occurring in many essays and other writings. On 
every occasion of its use that I have noted it has been applied to the detachment from the 
world achieved through response to the eschatological deliverance wrought by Christ on his 
cross. This is not what Paul meant by his as u7. He had in mind the conviction that the 
time before the consummation had grown short, “the form of this world is passing away,” the 
new world is shortly to be revealed. Therefore, since this world is to be changed, it behooves 
the Christian not to be too closely bound to its temporal concerns. This attitude could be 
linked with the cross; it remains that Paul has here set it in the light of the Advent. 

23 Kerygma and Myth, p. 116. 
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the interval between his Church must share his sufferings, declaring 
the good news of the deliverance accomplished and preparing men 
for the consummation (Mk. 13: 9 ff.).* 


Vil 


Here, then, the answer to Bultmann’s question is implied: the 
ministry of the earthly Jesus, with his crucifixion-resurrection, insti- 
gated the Kingdom among men; his Church is its agent in its proc- 
lamation and activity; his parousia will bring it to completion. This 
is in no sense an evolution of the Kingdom but it does postulate its 
appearance in redemptive activity, its continuance in the Church 
through the Spirit, and its consummation through the intervention 
of the Christ who brought it. I am not concerned to insist on any 
formula or hard and fast definition, but somehow room must be 
found in our eschatological discussions for the recognition that an 
element of incompleteness (not imperfection!) attaches to the work 
of Christ in his incarnation; that Christ has not achieved his last de- 
liverance and God has not spoken his last word. I know that this 
will sound offensive to dogmaticians as well as exegetes, but that may 
be because we have become accustomed to discussing theological 
problems as though they could be isolated and dissected; in particu- 
lar, eschatology throughout the centuries has been treated after every- 
thing else has been settled, to the loss of the whole body of divinity. 
Consider for example a statement like this, made by Ernst Stein- 
bach: speaking of the completeness of revelation in the incarnation 
he writes, ““This is history, not only an event within history. . . . In 
this one historical event the entire history of man is fulfilled.” * 
And again, “In relation to the statement that truth has completely 
entered history, that therewith God has wholly revealed himself in 
history; wholly—i.e., that through this revelation man is realized, sal- 
vation attained, there can be no hesitation for the Christian. Who- 
ever believes he must see otherwise in this point declares by that he 
is no Christian.” * Overlooking this kindly dogmatism(!), the first 
statement implies that after the incarnation there is no history of any 
consequence, not even of the Christ. “Then how is the goal of his- 
tory, in which Steinbach believes, to be attained? He declares that 


24 Here is an instance of the difficulty of conversation with Bultmann on these themes, for 
on his critical opinions the above synthesis would not be allowed since they leave no relevant 
synoptic saying intact. The discussion of his critical principles, however, is another subject 
and I can but affirm that they are unacceptable to me as being too arbitrary and subjective. 

25 Mythos und Geschichte, p. 8. 

26 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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salvation has been attained, that God has nothing more to say and 
nothing else to show of himself. If that be so, the entire future ex- 
pectation of the New Testament can be wiped off the board. In 
fact, salvation has not been completed; in Christ risen we see what 
we are destined to become, but he has something more to do before 
we are what he is. And that something more will have to do with 
history and will reveal something more of God, even as the stammer- 
ings of prophecy will be replaced by the truth unveiled. Christ has 
brought about a reconciliation, yes; he has introduced life eternal 
into the realm of death, yes; he has made forgiveness a reality and 
established the community of the resurrection, yes. But has he de- 
stroyed in us the power of sin, sanctified us wholly, negatived death 
in us and given us incorruptibility, perfected his Church and con- 
summated all God’s purposes for his universe? No, he has not; and 
until he has done that his redemptive work is incomplete and the 
last conflict has yet to be won. 

Realized eschatology is certainly not to be minimized, for it helps 
us to see that the grace of God has come to man with cataclysmic con- 
sequences. Now that the Kingdom is here, the unity of heaven and 
earth is assured. But the City of God has not yet descended from 
heaven to earth, and its coming will entail more than “mopping up” 
operations after D-Day, to use Cullmann’s phrase. It requires a 
cosmic event as mighty as that which raised Christ from the dead. 
The two events are indeed comparable to each other and implicit in 
each other. They are the two pillars on which Karl Heim believes 
the Church rests. Being equally needful, the one should not be 
disparaged for the sake of the other. 


VIII 


I am not convinced that Bultmann has proved his point that New 
Testament eschatology is separable from a goal to history. General 
considerations concerning the unconditioned view of the end in apoc- 
alyptic thinking scarcely support the notion, for although the end 
may be unrelated to the achievements of man, it is not unrelated to 
the divine purpose that supervenes on history. For this reason apoc- 
alypticism divides history into periods and, as we have seen, the New 
Testament relates the coming of the Kingdom to the processes of his- 
tory by its declaration that the Christ came in the fullness of time. 

The New Testament outlook on the relation of the Jewish nation 
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to the end is a crucial testing point in this matter, for here is mani- 
festly something more than a purely individualist relation to the 
Kingdom. While the evidence is not easily assessed, most exegetes 
would agree that only an unduly critical elimination of pertinent 
sayings from the Gospels can rid Jesus of a concern for his people 
Israel. ‘That concern was not confined to the period of his own 
ministry among them but looked beyond his death to the succeeding 
years and to the anticipated end of the age. I have elsewhere at- 
tempted to justify the view that Mk. 13: 1 f., 13: 14 ff., Lk. 10: 13 f£., 
Mt. 23: 34 ff., imply a conviction on Jesus’ part that his nation would 
be overwhelmed in catastrophe at the hands of the Roman invaders, 
and that that judgment would form part of the woes of the end; the 
“times of the Gentiles,’ though brief, would suffice for Israel to cry, 
“Blessed be he that comes in the name of the Lord” (Mt. 23: 39).”" 
Such an interpretation involves the view that the destiny of Israel 
would be inextricably bound up with the events of the end. I also 
accept the interpretation of Mk. 13: 10 that sees here a necessity for 
the proclamation of the Gospel among Gentiles, albeit in the teeth 
of opposition, before the end comes. ‘The question is sometimes 
asked, ‘““What has the achievement of this preaching to do with the 
coming of the kingdom?” Jaspers has urged that the linking of the 
two ideas in missionary expectation is as superstitious as the Marxist 
belief that Utopia will arrive when all the world is Communist; * 
but such a view is due to misunderstanding eschatological thinking. 
The consummation of the Kingdom is as truly related to the tem- 
poral process as was the initiation of that Kingdom in the redemptive 
activity of the incarnate Lord; i.e., the times have to be ripe. Nega- 
tively, the judgment presumes a condition of knowledge of the Gos- 
pel (Mt. 25: 31 ff.), positively, the kingdom of grace must be ready 
for the kingdom of glory. 

Some such conception as this appears to lie dian Paul’s teaching 
in Rom. 9 to 11. Israel’s blindness lasts until the fullness of the 
Gentiles come in (11: 25), and contrariwise their conversion is ex- 
pected to mean “riches for the Gentiles” (11: 12), even “life from 
the dead” (11: 15). The popular idea that this teaching is due to 
Paul’s inability to shake off his ingrained patriotism, as though he 
could not see that the new covenant had no room for a most favored 

27 Jesus and the Future, pp. 199 ff. 


28 “Wahrheit und Unheil der Bultmannschen Entmythologisierung,” Kerygma und Mythos, 
III, p. 12. 
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nation clause, is dubious and may well be the reverse of the truth. 
He was rather concerned to show that the nation which bore the 
Messiah could hardly fail of the divine mercy when the rest of the 
world received pity; in the universal dzoxardoraots Israel will not 
be overlooked but will find grace to repent (such seems to be the 
implication of 11: 25, 30-32). There is, of course, the further rec- 
ognition that the nation which mediated salvation to the world, be- 
coming its first heralds and bearers, could not but be a blessing when 
it yields as a whole to the Gospel (11: 12). Whether 11: 15 means 
anything more than that, or hints that Israel’s conversion is the last 
precursor of the resurrection, is an open question. 

Whatever may be thought of some of these details, it seems difficult 
to deny that both Jesus and Paul saw the end in relation to history 
as such and therefore were concerned with more than the welfare of 
individual believers rescued here and there from the debris. The 
Book of Revelation is explicit on this point. Jesus is Alpha and 
Omega and therefore has the whole alphabet of history under his 
sway. The canvas of the visions takes in international history and 
the entire cosmos, in the conviction that the whole must yield to the 
sovereignty of the Christ. “To encourage Christians to hold fast to 
this belief was the purpose of the book, or, in the words of R. H. 
Charles, ‘‘to assure the Christian Church of the final triumph of good- 
ness, not only in the individual or within its own borders, not only 
throughout the kingdoms of the world and in their relations one to 
another, but also throughout the whole universe. Thus its gospel 
was from the beginning at once individualistic and corporate, na- 
tional and international and cosmic.’ * Despite the ill odor which 
attaches to this book in modern studies, there is no doubt that a 
Christianity which cannot relate its eschatology to history and to 
humanity at large is out of step both with the New Testament itself 
and with the aspirations of our age; we may yet have to learn from 
it as we endeavor to come to terms with these issues in our own day. 


IX 


One thing is surely clear from New Testament teaching: every 
element of futurist eschatology is bound up with the concept of a 
community gathered in time. Resurrection is a corporate notion. 
“That they without us should not be made perfect” (Heb. 11: 40) 


29 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, vol. I, p. ciii. 
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is a key statement for this issue. Resurrection means not simply the 
resurrection of a body but the resurrection of the Body. By conse- 
quence the general view of the New Testament favors extending the 
idea to the entire race. Judgment is similarly corporate, even cos- 
mic. Admittedly, every representation of it must be in mythological 
terms. We speak what we do not know when we try to depict it to 
our minds. But of its necessity there is no reason to doubt. It is 
the supreme moment of the vindication of God in relation to his 
creation, and it ought not to be surrendered to the simple idea of 
requital on the death of the individual. Evil is overcome at the 
end: this again is not simply individualist, and it cannot be imagined 
as other than historical in its effects. If Christ intervenes to utter a 
“Thus far and no further” to any power or process of evil in this 
world, it cannot be thought of apart from an intervention into na- 
tional history, into life on the ordinary plane. Similarly any King- 
dom that is to replace the kingdoms of this world must in some way 
be related to history; speak of it as its termination, or transfiguration, 
or transmutation, or what you will, we are compelled to think in 
terms of one order being ended and another initiated.*° Nor do I 
see why we should hesitate to use such language, provided we realize 
its limitations and leave ourselves open to correction. 

Over against thinking of this order, it would seem that the ex- 
istential interpretation of New Testament eschatology comes far 
short of exhausting the theme. I have no desire to deprecate its 
insights into the nature of the Christian life; on the contrary, much 
of it appeals to me as extremely illuminating. Its failure, however, 
to deal adequately with the community aspect of the New Testa- 
ment message is clearest in its application to eschatology. One may 
freely admit that more thinking requires to be done at all levels of 
this branch of theology, and nothing is more calculated to sharpen 
our critical faculties therein than Bultmann’s challenge to the tra- 
ditional interpretation. ‘The transposition he attempts, however, is 
too drastic. He employs not simply another key, but in effect re- 
duces an orchestral composition to an air on a single string. Only the 
full complement of instruments available to us can do justice to this 
music. We look forward to the conclusion of our rehearsals and 
anticipate with pleasure the Great Performance! 


80 “What he [Jesus] said about the ultimate destiny of this world necessarily infringes upon 
the plans for the future and the goals that the powers of this world make. It is indeed re- 
lated to this world in which we all work and struggle. It disturbs therefore the circle of 
world politics,” Karl Heim, Jesus der Weltvollender, p. 134. 








By Cartos BAKER 


HE bicentennial of the birth of William Blake, English poet, 
artist, and religious mystic, will occur on November 28, 1957. 


The anniversary will no doubt call forth certain commemora- 


tive acts—learned papers and programs, exhibitions of Blake’s superb 


pictures, publication of new books and reissues of old ones. In the } 


WILLIAM BLAKE—SOLDIER OF CHRIST | 


midst of this gentle furor one authoritative voice will probably re- | 


main silent. No branch of the Christian Church is likely to take 
notice, officially, of the fact that Blake has been among us, man and 
boy and artistic essence, for two hundred years. 

Here lurks a certain irony, for Blake called himself, with real 
humility, a ‘Soldier of Christ.” He dedicated his mature work to 
the spiritual recreation of the new Jerusalem in the imaginations of 
his readers. Many of his finest pictures deal with Old and New 
Testament subjects. No other English poet—not Herbert, not Hop- 
kins, not even Blake’s special hero John Milton—has depended so 
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heavily on the Bible for subject matter, syntax, and vocabulary. Yet | 


the irony is probably more apparent than real. For Blake is so 
special a kind of dissenter, so joyfully aggressive an exponent of doc- 
trinal heterodoxy, that to preach his individualistic system from a 
Christian pulpit would be to invite the charge of heresy. 


I 


Blake is in fact one of the early representatives in English Roman- 
ticism of what may be called the transcendentalist heresy. In their 
respective generations Coleridge and Shelley carry on the movement, 


while in the United States the most notable example is Ralph Waldo } 


Emerson. The latter’s development from Congregationalism 
through Unitarianism and on to a radically rebellious subjective 
idealism offers an arresting example of the process by which a secular 
humanism attempted powerfully to reassert religious values which 


had been lost sight of in more orthodox circles. It is not within the | 


scope of the present essay to summarize this whole complex move 
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ment. But one approach to it is suggested by Professor Pottle of 
Yale in a recent essay." Speaking of Shelley, he warns that “our dis- 
like’’ as Christians of the “positive errors’ in the poet’s thought and 
work ought not to “rob us of the values we could get from that 
portion of his heresy that lies within Christianity.”” Though Shelley 
began by rejecting the Christian dispensation, he ended by having 
“painfully’”’ worked out a “theology of his own which is essentially 
Christianity without a unique historical incarnation and without a 
Church.” One might of course argue that these two omissions make 
all the difference. Still, to Professor Pottle, the upshot of Shelley’s 
effort seems like a ‘‘striking experimental confirmation of the cogency 
of Christian theology by a subtle, original, and hostile thinker.” 
Blake is another case in point, with the notable difference from his 
younger contemporary that he did not flatly reject Christianity. He 
wished rather to assert, or emphatically to reassert, the revolutionary 
intent of the Christian ethic at its source. He never tires of pointing 
to the example of Jesus Christ as an antidote to that in his own age 
which masquerades as Christianity but is actually, in Blake’s view, a 
poor, thin, pharasaical, logic-chopping perversion of the most original 
and powerful ethical and spiritual force the world has ever known. 

It may be a silent commentary on the strength of the Church of 
England in Blake’s times that he was neither pilloried nor burned 
at the stake but rather summarily ignored. He is certainly less 
ignored now than during his quiet and extremely unspectacular 
lifetime. The son of a shopkeeper, born (as symbolists delight to 
notice) in Golden Square, London, he was apprenticed at fourteen 
to an engraver and emerged at twenty as a master of the arts of paint- 
ing and engraving. His very happy marriage to Catherine Boucher 
when he was twenty-five helped launch him into a poetic career with 
the somewhat derivative Poetical Sketches in 1783, the Songs of 
Innocence in 1789, and the Songs of Experience in 1794. To this 
period also belongs the serio-comic Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
a gallimaufry of prose and verse which stands as the basic blueprint 
of Blake’s subsequent production in the prophetic mode. He hailed 
the French and American revolutions in verse, and looked for other 
cataclysmic events in Asia and Africa. Though he might write of 
such far regions, Blake’s only personal experience outside London 


_ 1 Frederick A. Pottle, “Christian Teaching of Literature,” published as a pamphlet by the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, New York, 1956. 
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came in 1800-1803 with a period of rustication in Felpham, Sussex. 
Discontented with rural life, he yet gained a new lease of inspiration 
through the change of atmosphere. On his return home he began 
to compose and engrave the major prophetic books, Milton and 
Jerusalem, as well as the radical re-examination of Jesus Christ's 
ministry, with special attention to ethical values, in The Everlasting 
Gospel of 1818. In spite of his long labors and his remarkable 
originality both in seeing and saying, Blake was relatively little 
known in his own day. His death in 1827, in his seventieth year, 
caused no more than a momentary ripple in the placid surface of 
pre-Victorian England. Whatever would come of Blake and Blake- 
ism lay in the future. 

This fact did not greatly disconcert him. ‘My heart,’’ he once 
said, “is full of futurity.’”’ He meant, not his own reputation, but 
the futurity of a regenerated world where the cumulus of centuries 
of falsehood and superstition would be expunged, and the truth no 
longer obscured from men’s inward eyes. Blake read wrongly can 
seem like a charlatan weaving a web of rhetoric to conceal the poverty 
of his conceptions. Blake read rightly is a vox clamantis in deserto, 
the desert being (already) the well-known waste land of modern times, 
and the voice being that of an Isaiah-like prophet calling the “lapsed 
soul” of man back to a primal state of blessedness, lost for centuries 
yet potentially present in every intervening moment of history. 


Il 


The rise of Blake’s prophetic voice, preparing a highway for the 
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Lord, coincides almost exactly with the period of the French Revolu- | 


tion. After 1789 his manner of writing verse underwent a revolu- 
tion of its own. The Poetical Sketches, though largely imitative if 
not strictly derivative, often show his special touch, with a feeling 
out towards those images, both humorous and melancholy, which 
will astonish us in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. But it is 


only with the two sets of songs on innocence and experience that he | 


begins to glow with prophetic ardor. The songs were designed to 
show “the two contrary states of the human soul.” Even though 
the songs of experience often relate to evil, Blake did not merely 
admire innocence and deplore experience. He thought of them as 


complementary states of mind. “Opposition,” said he, “is true 


friendship.” Or again, “Without contraries is no progression.” 
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Experience completes innocence and is necessary to it. Real growth 
is impossible unless the two states reflect each other and achieve, in 
combination, a new totality of vision. 

We may think, as we read the songs, of Wordsworth’s great ode. In 
every childhood, perhaps, the Golden Age is somehow recreated, just 
as in every adulthood, perhaps, the process of the Fall is in some degree 
repeated. The “mind-forged manacles” of Blake and the shadowy 
“prisonhouse”’ of Wordsworth image forth their sense of the lapsarian 
phenomenon. Yet neither despairs in the state of experience, for it 
embodies and contains the state of innocence. Once known, “primal 
sympathy” will not be entirely lost. Even “fallen light” is endlessly 
capable of renewal. A truly philosophic mind can hold these con- 
trarieties in fruitful suspension. 

The contrast of innocence and experience is only one of a series 
of oppositions in Blake’s work: gentle lamb and awesome “‘tyger,” 
mortal Tirzah, immortal Jesus, the world of Generation and the 
world of Imagination, Spectre and Emanation, Devil and Angel, 
Heaven and Hell, man and woman, the Clod and the Pebble, braces 
and relaxes, sense impressions and visionary insights. This habit 
of doubling is unimportant in itself; anyone can go on pairing con- 
trarieties ad infinitum. ‘To Blake, however, it is a useful method 
of seeing and teaching. For doubling, or even quadrupling, can 
assist us in the comprehension of complexities of which we would 
not be aware at all if single vision were our sole recourse. “Now I 
a fourfold vision see,” said Blake. 


"Tis fourfold in my supreme delight 
And threefold in soft Beulah’s night 
And twofold Always. May God us keep 
From Single vision & Newton’s sleep. 

Sir Isaac Newton sleeps in the bondage of single vision and a 
mathematically measurable universe. ‘Twofold vision is the invari- 
able possession of men of imagination. ‘Threefold vision opens out 
yet farther into the realm of inspiration, the state which Blake calls 
Beulah, the soft night of the soul in the state of innocence. Four- 
fold vision is perfect spiritual freedom, clairvoyance, and creativity. 
It is the supreme delight of the artist who would see and know per- 
fectly in order to communicate his insight and knowledge to those 
in the lower planes of being. “I will not reason and compare,” said 
Blake. “My business is to create.” Yet he constantly compared 
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his sets of contrarieties in order to demonstrate the superiority of the 
spiritual over the material, of action over inaction, of freedom over 
captivity. His wisdom often crystallizes in gnomic utterances like 
The Auguries of Innocence and The Proverbs of Hell. Or it may 
be spread out upon the cosmic canvas of his prophetic books. 
What W. B. Yeats called “‘the great contest of imagination with 
reason” forms the central theme of Blake’s “prophecies.’’ Even 
though they take many symbolic forms, many shadowy names, these 
projected powers of the mind are represented chiefly by the titanic 
figures of Los and Urizen. The first of these is the redundant, law- 
less, energetic creative principle. His perpetual adversary is what 
Blake calls the “God of this world,” a false deity named Nobodaddy, 
proponent of frozen legalism and repression —the very type of 
Carlyle’s Everlasting Nay—a force which makes for fear, restraint, and 
denial. Like his much younger contemporary in America, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Blake could truly say that all his work affirmed one 
central doctrine, namely the infinitude of the private man. What- 
ever stops up the gates to infinitude, as imprisonment by the senses, 
enslavement to false belief, or man’s astonishing capacity to misread 
signs which would set him free if only he were to read them aright— 
these inhibiting forces constitute for Blake the Spectre from which 
man must be led forth or he will be as good as dead. ‘How do you 
know,” he exclaims, “but ev’ry bird that cuts the airy way is an 
immense world of delight, clos’d by your senses five?’’ His own 


senses were not prison-bars. When one asked him if the rising sun , 


did not look to him like a round disk of fire, a golden guinea, he 
answered, “O, no, no.” For he saw instead upon its face an in- 
numerable company of the Heavenly Host singing praise to the Lord 
God Almighty. “Father,” said a plowboy to a plowman the morning 
after Blake reached Felpham in the autumn of 1800, “the gate is 
open.” Blake fancied the image. He thought of it as his mission 
on earth to be an opener of gates. Even more than Wordsworth 
he was an obstinate questioner of “sense and outward things.” 


III 


“The Thing I have most at Heart . . .” said Blake, “Is the Interest 
of True Religion & Science.”” The adjective true is important here, 
for Blake stood (like Ezekiel, as he saw it) forehead to forehead 
against both the religion and science of his time. His confident 
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assertion that ‘‘there is no natural religion” means that he is opposed 
to the empirical doctrines of Locke and Hartley. “Man’s percep- 
tions are not bounded by organs of perception; he perceives more 
than sense (tho’ ever so acute) can discover.” The knowledge of 
God is possible only to that man who can see “the Infinite in all 
things.”” ‘The source of all religions is to be found in those “Poetic 
Geniuses” who have cleansed the windows of their perceptions and 
then described what they saw for the benefit of others. The nations 
of the world have received this knowledge according to their several 
capacities and pre-conceptions, a fact which accounts for the apparent 
diversity of religious sects and teachings. But truth is one, and the 
truth revealed by the Poetic Geniuses can never have been other 
than one. So all religions are the same in their ultimate origins. 
None of them is natural in the empirical sense; all are revealed in 
Blake’s spiritual sense. 

When Blake meets the Old Testament prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel 
in the second ‘““Memorable Fancy” of his Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, this is the essence of their counsel. It amounts to nothing less 
than a sacramental view of the universe—not the physical and phe- 
nomenal but the moral and imaginative universe. At its center 
stands the Man of Imagination, interpreter and seer, in whom all 
deity finally resides. ‘The wise Devil of the fifth “Memorable Fancy” 
puts the matter forthrightly. “The worship of God,” he says, “‘is 
honouring his gifts in other men, each according to his genius, and 
loving the greatest men best: those who envy or calumniate great 
men hate God; for there is no other God.” If, as Blake says later 
on, “every thing that lives is Holy,” then Imaginative Man is holiest 
and the measure of all that is best. Blake the humanist, like Blake 
the humanitarian, respects the dignity or worth of man, and places 
himself in happy opposition to man’s “angelic” calumniators. 

If Blake’s language and his thought alike seem strange to us, it is 
partly because we are not steeped as he was in the sacred literatures 
or in the apocalyptic religious attitudes which were undergoing 
subterranean revival in his day. Far and away the most pervasive 
influence both in his style and his thought is the Bible. Well over 
three quarters of his literary allusions go back to it. If he was not 
raised on the Pentateuch, the Book of Ruth, the Book of Job, the 
Psalms, and such prophets as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, he read 
them early and pondered them long. In the New Testament he 
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explored the Gospels, reading delightedly between the lines. He 
gave ear to the Pauline epistles with the same attitude, and he 
taught himself to speak with something of the mighty music of 
Revelation. ‘Why is the Bible more Entertaining & Instructive 
than any other book?” he asked a correspondent. The answer was 
that it spoke as did Homer, Virgil, and Milton to the Imagination 
“which is Spiritual Sensation,”’ and only secondarily or mediately to 
the “Understanding or Reason,” those levels of mental activity 
bounded by the misconceptions of an unregenerated world. 

“The Hebrew Bible & the Gospel of Jesus are not allegory,” Blake 
firmly said, “but Eternal Vision or Imagination of All that Exists.” 
Only so far as other authors approached the spirit and tone of the 
Bible did Blake pay them reverence. To read the Bible aright, 
Blake felt, was to know it as the supreme guidebook for the visionary 
artist. ‘““The Old and New Testaments,” says one of his aphorisms, 
“are the Great Code of Art.’’ What others might read as history, 
Blake read as prophecy in the larger sense. For him the delivery 
of the Israelites out of Egypt was a symbolic account of Art “delivered 
from Nature and Imitation.”” The Bible thus became in his eyes the 
grand original textbook which every artist not only should but must 
study. Only, of course, it must be taken in the visionary rather than 
the literal sense. 

The central figure of the New Testament was also to be taken in 
this way, that is, in a visionary rather than a merely historical sense. 
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“The Vision of Christ that thou dost see,” said Blake in The Ever- , 


lasting Gospel, ‘‘is my Vision’s Greatest Enemy.” In The Marriage 


of Heaven and Hell, a complacent angel asserts that Jesus gave his 


sanction to the law of the ten commandments. A devil joyously 
refutes this contention, proving to his own and Blake’s satisfaction 
that Jesus Christ was in fact a super-revolutionary, acting from divine 
impulse rather than Mosaic rule, defying Hebraic legalism wherever 
it worked in a manner contrary to true virtue. The rebel that sub- 


sisted at the heart of Blake took Christ Militant as guide and law- 


giver, wishing that others would do likewise. Blake enjoyed the 
story of Moses’ reply when the servant came running to complain | 
that two upstarts named Eldad and Medad were prophesying in the 
camp of the Israelites. ‘Would to God,” cried Moses, “‘that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.” Mental torments plagued Blake 
whenever he felt that he had been untrue to his “Station as a Soldier 
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of Christ.” And in the preface to his prophetic book, Milton, he 
called on the young men of the New Age to take arms against all 
forces that sought to pervert “the Sublime of the Bible.” As for 
Blake himself: 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green & pleasant land. 


IV 


His rebellion extended also into the political sphere. An enemy 
to kingship and false priesthood, like both Shelley and Emerson, he 
hailed the outbreak of revolution in his own time as evidence of the 
dawn of a new epoch in the brotherhood of man. His accounts of 
the American and French Revolutions move on a visionary plane, 
sub specie aeternitatis. They name historical names like Washing- 
ton and Mirabeau, Boston and Versailles. Yet they speak mainly 
in the huge cloudy symbols of the book of Revelation, though Blake 
transforms the idiom by merging it with his own. Like John, he 
foresees “‘a new heaven and a new earth,” with the holy city of the 
New Jerusalem “coming down from God out of Heaven.” 

Towards the end of his stay at Felpham Blake began his “Sublime 
Allegory” called Milton. It is a strange production but an ecstatic 
one. Hitherto he had seemed to himself to be like Milton’s Samson, 
“a slave bound in a mill among beasts and devils.”” Now he was 
again “enlightened with the light” which he had enjoyed in his youth 
twenty years before. Along with the beasts and devils who had 
meantime surrounded him, he saw himself transformed until the 
whole company became “children of light and liberty.” Fetters had 
fallen away from his feet. In this condition he began to compose 
“an immense number of verses on One Grand Theme.” The work, 
he says, can be praised without suspicion of immodesty, “since I dare 
not pretend to be any other than the Secretary; the Authors are in 
Eternity.” The poem for which he served as scribe fulfilled his 
definition of the sublime poetry, that is, “Allegory addressed to the 
Intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the Corporeal 
Understanding.” 

The huge task of completing and engraving Milton was the in- 
termittent labor of four years, while Jerusalem required sixteen. 
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Despite stretches of bad rhetoric and obscure allegory, these pro- 
phetic books contain some of Blake’s best poetry. The first centers 
on the heroic figure of the poet Milton, and the second on the figure 
of Albion, which represents England. In the first the shade of 
Milton, leaning over the cloudy vortex in the heavens of Albion, is 
precipitated downward, thundering like a falling star into space and 
time. The climactic action is the union between Milton’s errant 
shade and the Virgin Ololon, his lost Emanation. Though Satan 
uses all his obstructive powers, he is unable to prevent Milton from 
fulfilling his newfound resolution to annihilate selfhood, 


“To cast off Rational Demonstration by faith in the Savior, 
To cast off the rotten rags of Memory by Inspiration, 
To cast off Bacon, Locke, & Newton from Albion’s covering, 
To take off his filthy garments & clothe him with Imagination. 
To cast aside from Poetry all that is not Inspiration.” 


In the light of this resolution, which is also that of Blake the 
heretic transcendentalist, the Shade of Milton is judged and re- 
deemed. Similarly, in the later poem, Jerusalem is seen as the 
“lovely Emanation of Albion,” the English nation, with which the 
fallen peoples are to be reunited through the divine agency of Jesus 
Christ, Blake’s essential resurrectional force. 


We resurrect the essential force of Blake—humorous and savage, 
mild and terrible—whenever we read him with the sympathy that 
long study can produce. He sustains our judgment, too, as an 
opener of gates, a visionary poet of the first order who does not fear 
the heretic’s label because, like Shaw’s St. Joan, his ear is attuned to 
cosmic voices. As for ourselves, like the other members of his 
heretic party, he reminds us that we are as diamonds, embedded in 
rock, yet “open all within,” and holding at the “hallow’d center” a 
whole heaven of “bright eternity.” 
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THE ETERNAL IMPERATIVE IN A 
WORLD OF CHANGE 


By Jonn A. Mackay 


It may sound incredible, but it is true nonetheless: more and 

greater changes have taken place in the life of mankind during 
the last fifty years than in the preceding five thousand. ‘The advent 
of motor vehicles on roadways and green pastures, the airplane soar- 
ing into the sky, the coming of radio which encircles the globe on 
ether waves, the marvel of television which gives faces to voices and 
replaces description by vision, have made the whole world a neighbor- 
hood and all men contemporaries for the first time in history. 

In the realm of human relations the Mexican Revolution of 1910 
set the pace for a world succession of volcanic social eruptions that 
were to follow. The outbreak of the First World War in 1914 
ended the Victorian Era. The dropping of an atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima in 1945 was the first detonation of an explosive power which, 
in the sober judgment of those who devised it, could explode the 
globe itself and bring human history to an end. 

At the close of a half century of unique technological progress, 
men move, listen, and see in a wholly new manner; they make threats 
and experience fear to an unprecedented degree; they pass their 
existence between Godlike magnificence and abject terror. The 
changes that have come to mankind in the last half century run the 
whole gamut of human possibility, from the splendor and prosperity 
of demigods, through wastelands of poverty, class conflict, and inter- 
racial strife to abysmal depths of fear. But let this suffice for analysis 
and description. Books abound which are devoted to the study of 
the facts and causes of change. Excellent brochures have been issued 
by the World Council of Churches and our own National Council 
which study areas of rapid social change. 

Our task is not description but interpretation. We will seek to 
take seriously the injunction of our Lord that we “Discern this time.” 
We will endeavor to view the life of man in the light of God, the 


CC temay rapid and revolutionary, is the hallmark of our time. 
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changing in the context of the changeless and eternal, in the hope 
that insights may come to us which will help us to understand both 
our world and our duty. We want to become sensitive to the voice 
of the Eternal that we may know God’s will for our time. 


I. THe HuMAN SITUATION 


We are concerned, of course, to ascertain how it fares with man 
himself in this world of change. What is happening today to people 
in our own and other countries? What about their depersonalization 
because of the conditions under which they work? 

The old adage that “the proper study of mankind is man’”’ has 
taken on in our time a deepened, even an anguished, meaning. Who 
is the representative man in this era? The ancient Greeks extolled 
the ‘“‘philosopher-king.” ‘The Middle Ages exulted in the “knight” 
and the “saint.” In the days of Britain’s glory, the “gentleman” 
was the beau ideal. In the beginnings of this era the engineer, the 
individual who controls boundless energy, was the representative 
man. ‘The representative man of our generation may well be de- 
scribed as the “Outsider.” 


1. May I venture to say it: the human symbol of our time is the 
Outsider. While an unprecedented physical unity marks the world 
of our time, the human family today is rifted by chasms, unprece- 
dented by their number, their breadth, and their depth. How 
can I forget the very different situation that obtained when I arrived 
in the port of New York in 1913? I possessed no passport, for pass- 
ports were not needed for travel from one land to another in those 
glorious days of political liberalism. How can I forget that in 1915, 
the year the Panama Canal was opened, I traveled through six South 
American countries without having to show a passport at any frontier? 
One was greeted everywhere simply as a human being, as a member 
of the human family, even though politically one was a foreigner. 

But today in how many ways and in how many spheres of human 
existence has a man become an outsider! The refugee without a 
country of his own, the migrant without a home in his environment, 
the negro segregated in his institutions, the dweller in the inner city, 
are symbols of contemporary man. His life lacks a sense of at-home- 
ness, he is forced in a real sense to live outside the environment of 
which he may be a physical part. 
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This is true also of many a citizen in the country to which he be- 
longs. Today, for example, Spanish Protestants are outsiders in 
their native country in a way that has not been true since the six- 
teenth century. Yet in the new language of international hypocrisy, 
Spain is a part of the “free world.” It qualifies for this distinction 
not because Spaniards enjoy freedom, but because an all-powerful 
dictator provides bases for the air force of a great nation, which for 
that reason is willing that the lie of freedom be promoted. 

Multitudes of our contemporaries are “outsiders” in lands where 
Communism holds sway. How many American citizens also began 
to feel like “outsiders” some years ago in this beloved country when 
the traditional freedoms which had been the nation’s glory were 
imperilled, and dissent from a dominant trend became regarded as 
treason! Today many Communists begin to feel “outsiders” in the 
Marxist scheme of things. Why? Human nature has reacted in a 
different way from that in which it was supposed to react according 
to the official ideology. ‘This has happened recently in Poland and 
Hungary. The schedule of world revolution has been seriously 
upset. There is not the slightest doubt that many Communist 
leaders today feel themselves to be ‘‘outsiders’’ insofar as concerns the 
scheme of things envisaged by a Marx, a Lenin, or a Stalin. The 
monolithic structure of international communism is breaking down. 
For that reason its chief leaders are becoming desperate. Under 
certain conditions human traits begin to manifest themselves with 
which those same leaders are not at home and upon which they had 
not counted. 

It is also true that the average man is becoming strange to himself, 
a literal “outsider” as regards his inner world. How many men do 
not know themselves? ‘Their life has no real significance; they have 
no personal sense of vocation; there is nothing in the beyond which 
beckons them. ‘To put the matter somewhat abstractly, they have 
no living eschatology. For them life and history have ceased to have 
any meaning or inspiration. They just drift along, or skip around, 
or live aloft. They live like outsiders; they are mere spectators of the 
contemporary scene, never allowing themselves to be involved in a 
living situation, never becoming committed to a great idea or a great 
cause. Nevertheless they crave fellowship; they want to be under- 
stood; they wish to belong somewhere, to someone, or to something 
that they have never found. 
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When these “‘outsiders” become reflective, their thought tends to 
take a dialectical turn. They see such a vast range of possibilities 
and complexities in the panorama of human existence that they never 
feel they can make a choice or reach a decision. So they remain 
detached and irrelevant, pure “outsiders” in their time and environ- 
ment. How many people feel themselves to be disgusted “‘outsiders” 
of this kind in the life of their time. Like one of the characters in 
Dostoevski’s Brothers Karamazov, they want “to hand back the 
entrance ticket of existence.” Many do just this; they commit 
suicide or are interned in a mental home. 

This psychological sense of being an outsider, lonely and home- 
less, is due ultimately to the absence of God in man’s life and of a 
a vision of God’s great scheme of things. For amid all the changes 
of man’s life one thing does not change: man himself. Average 
human nature, says Toynbee, has not changed in historical time. 
And man is so made that he cannot find rest except in God who 
made him for himself. Man’s dilemma today therefore is either to 
find God, commit himself to God, and become a part of God’s design; 
or, as an alternative, do as the French philosopher, Paul Sartre, sug- 
gests he should do, convince himself that there is no God, take God's 
place, create his own values, commit himself to those values and in 
this way become crusadingly relevant to a world of change. 


2. There is another element, however, in the human situation 
today besides the mere sense of being “outsiders.”” Multitudes have 
a positive sense of dread. Let me state their situation thus. Life 
today is a journey through dread. 

Men who are truly representative of this era have literally learned 
to shiver, and to confess unashamedly that they do so. When we 
were together in Budapest this last summer, my friend, Dr. Norman 
Goodall, told me of a conversation he had had some months before 
with that distinguished Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber, author 
of the famous philosophical treatise, J and Thou. The two were 
seated at a spot in the environs of Jerusalem where they could look 
across the boundary which divides Jerusalem and marks the terrti- 
torial frontier between Israel and Jordan. Speaking in deep distress, 
Martin Buber said these moving words: 


“For many years I refused to believe that there is tragedy in the 
nature of things. The Greeks were romanticizing and dramatizing 
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experience. I believed that good will could remove what men call 
tragic. Two men might be deeply estranged from one another. 
Groups and nations might be similarly divided, yet if the right man 
could be found to point out the way of good will at the right time, 
tragedy would pass. Now I know that this is not true. The Greeks 
were right after all. But they could only redeem the tragedy by 
bringing in the God out of the machine, a symbol without substance. 
How can we deal with this element in life which is beyond human 
control? ‘That is to say, the presence of an inexplicable mystery of 
evil which is beyond man’s control.” 


This is the deep new insight which has come to thoughtful men 
today. “There is tragedy in the nature of things.” This awareness 
has been slow in coming, but it has come. For several generations 
Kierkegaard and Dostoevski were voices in the wilderness of the 
optimistic Victorian era and even in the years which followed the 
First World War. Yet two years before the War broke out that 
sensitive, prophetic soul, the Spaniard Miguel de Unamuno, wrote 
his famous book, The Tragic Sense of Life. It appeared at a time 
when few people sensed the reality of the tragic, when fewer still 
experienced dread. ‘Then came two world wars, followed by the 
“cold war,” the fear of atomic war, and of many other things besides. 

How true it is, as we look back in retrospect, that, as one has put 
it, “Ideals have grown teeth and claws.” Our age has become an 
age of anxiety, an age of narrowness, into which the human spirit is 
forced like a scared, crouching animal in a den. There is with us 
besides an anguished sense of evil, a sense of living on cracking earth. 
Stricken Budapest is a tragic reality, but it is also a dramatic symbol. 
The sentiment is even being expressed that “evil cannot be re- 
deemed.”” In the English-speaking world that sensitive and brilliant 
spirit, W. H. Auden, expressed the developing situation about a 
decade ago in these words: 


‘Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood 
Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind.” 


An equally sensitive poet, the late lamented Russell W. Davenport, 
sensed the oncoming anguish produced by a spiritual vacuum and 
wrote this in his poem, ‘““My Country.” 


“O my country, 
It is Nothing that we must fear: the thought of Nothing: 
The sound of Nothing in our hearts, like the hideous scream 
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Of fire-engines in the streets at midnight: 
The belief in Nothing.” 

It is clear that the meaning of the Cross, which stands at the center 
of the Christian religion and of the Christian view of life, begins to 
take on fresh significance for denizens of our world of change, and 
for contemporary pilgrims in their ‘journey through dread.” It is 
equally true that the central figure in John Bunyan’s famous allegory, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, who, when overcome by dread, left his native 
city, the city of Destruction, and found relief only when he came to 
a ‘“‘place where was a Cross,” is destined to take on fresh significance 
for the contemporary mind. Bunyan’s pilgrim is the prototype of 
many a contemporary pilgrim. It is at the foot of the same Cross 
where the dread burden of guilt rolled into a sepulcher that pilgrims 
on the same journey today will find “the courage to be” and take 


—— ea 


to the highway again with a fresh alacrity in their step. To preach | 
Christ crucified can have more meaning and acceptance today, be- | 


cause of the very tragedy of human existence, than at any time in 
history. 


3. This leads to a further question. How can we most adequately 
define this age of the “Outsider,” and of the “Journey through 
Dread”? May I share with you a deep personal conviction. Our 
time is one of God’s springtimes. 

A striking picture of the human situation today is found in the 
early prophetic experience of Jeremiah. The young man from 
Anathoth heard God’s voice on the Judaean plateau near his home. 


When challenged by the words, “Jeremiah, what do you see?’, he | 
answered, “I see a rod of almond.” When the same query came to | 


him a second time, he replied, “I see a boiling pot facing away from 
the north.” 

A spray of wild almond, and a seething cauldron, they both are 
symbols of God’s springtime awakeness. The budding almond 
spray, a green shoot on the first tree that sprouts in the Judaean 
springtime, was a quiet but eloquent reminder to the lad from 


a 


Anathoth that God was awake, that Spring was at the door. The | 


boiling pot was the ominous symbol of judgment soon to break forth 
from the north, by the sudden eruption of ‘tribes and kingdoms” 
which would spell doom for Jerusalem and all the cities of Judah. 

It is always so. In God’s springtime there is both grace and judg- 
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ment, fragrance and flame. We who live in the United States are 
peculiarly equipped to understand this symbolic experience of Jere- 
miah. For us, too, springtime, which is always a time of quiet 
beauty, can be on occasion a time of violent storm. When the violets 
were blooming in the gardens, and the woodlands were studded with 
dogwood, white and pink, a tornado has sometimes cut a swathe 
through a town in Texas or Massachusetts. Or the Mississippi, 
swollen by waters that surged from melting snows in the northern 
springtime, has brought devastation and woe to towns and villages 
along its course. Once a mighty iceberg, set free by returning 
warmth in the Arctic, cleft from stem to stern a proud ship built 
to be unsinkable, in such wise that the great Titanic sank into the 
ocean’s depths in the springtime. 

So it is too with God’s springtimes in history. Our time is one of 
God’s terrible springtimes. On the one hand there are clear signs 
of his judgment, on the other are many sprays of wild almond, the 
inspiring symbols of his grace. 

Much that has recently happened in this world of change has been 
due to human sin and to a great betrayal by Christian Churches and 
so called Christian nations of their sacred trust to stand for truth 
and righteousness. Now, as in the past, God can take a godless 
government, and make it his shepherd, or his scourge. But even 
while the hell-brew is seething, betoking the coming of some new 
Assyrian tyrant, or social calamity, the almond tree is in bloom with 
leaves and blossom. 

In this era of manifest judgment we have good cause to rejoice 
that the Christian community is found today in the remotest recesses 
of human habitation, that the Christian Church is reawakening to a 
sense of its status and responsibility under God, that new evidences 
abound throughout the globe of human response to the Gospel, that 
a fresh craving for Christian unity marks the life of the Churches, 
which are bracing themselves for a worthier fulfillment of their 
mission. ‘Today the Christian Church is world-wide for the first 
time in its history. “The Bible leads all the books in the estecm of 
the world’s peoples. The proclamation of the Gospel records tri- 
umphs in many areas of the globe. Yes, God is awake in his mercy; 
this terrible time is one of his springtimes. But, if this is so, if God 
is awake in mercy and in judgment, if major changes are underway, 
it is a time for Christians to be unusually sensitive to the working 
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and will of God. It is a time above all else for the Church to take the 
Gospel seriously and to gird itself afresh for the task of evangelism. 

One of the greatest Biblical passages for a time like ours is the 
Song of Deborah, in the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges. In the 
Revised Standard Version we read these words: ‘“Then sang Deborah 
and Barak, the son of Abinoam, on that day: “That the leaders took 
the lead in Israel, that the people offered themselves willingly, bless 
the Lord!’ ”’ 


4. This is precisely what is needed. This is a time for leaders to 
take the lead. Let me re-echo and apply these words which sounded 
in a wild but crucial era in Israel’s history: Let the leaders take the 
lead. 

This is a divine springtime, when all who occupy places of leader- 
ship, whether in state, society or church, should, in virtue of their 
positions, stand ready to take the lead. It is a time for the Christian 
Church and its leadership to become adventurous, to look with all 
realism into the human abyss, to discern the signs of the times, to 
listen to God, to obey his voice and to forge courageously ahead. 

Happily, we Christians do not need to create new values. The 
timeless values exist; they are part of our Christian heritage. They 
may, it is true, be lost and forgotten so that it becomes necessary to 
rediscover them. In that case, we look back to whence we came, giv- 
ing fresh meaning to the word “remember,” that central and crucial 
word in the Bible. Now, as ever, the road to tomorrow leads through 
yesterday. Let us explore, therefore, what yesterday has to teach 
us. We can understand ourselves and our contemporary task only 
in terms of Jesus Christ, who is “the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever.” But if it is true, as a great thinker once said, that “life must 
be understood backward,” it is equally true that “it must be lived 
forward.” Inspired by our heritage of faith let us cultivate the 
forward look, and take the forward plunge, once it becomes clear 
what our decisions should be and what action we should take. 

Some things, at least, are clear. ‘The Christian Church can never 
consent to have its policy determined by the State, where human 
needs are concerned and where relations between Christians here 
and Christians in other parts of the world are involved, especially 
behind the so-called Iron Curtain. We need to give fresh meaning 
to the slogan, “Let the Church be the Church.” Yes, let the Church 
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be itself. Let it refuse to be a mere echo of the cultural attitudes 
which happen to be popular in society, or of the political attitudes 
which may be prescribed by the State. ‘The time has come when the 
Church must learn to say, “Here I stand.” 

But if these historic words are to be affirmed today with insight 
and decision, it is necessary that the Church should understand its 
faith as well as its task. In these last years we Church leaders have 
been too exclusively devoted to projects and programs. ‘The time 
has arrived when we must redefine principles and rethink policies, 
if projects and programs are to reflect the eternal and be at the same 
truly relevant to the temporal. It is dangerous to be guided by mere 
tradition, or even by Christian sentiment or instinct, however well 
meaning. We need a structure of truth, simple but luminous, which 
shall be centered in Jesus Christ the Truth. William Blake once 
said, “I must make my own system or be enslaved by another man’s.” 
In this age when new thought structures, new ultimate principles, 
are shaping the policies and determining the programs and projects 
of secular groups, we Church men and women need to look afresh 
at our Christian faith. We need to formulate in terms clear, cogent, 
and dynamic what it is we believe, and how we interpret the eternal 
imperative which in every age sounds in the ears of those who believe 
in God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Il. THe Divine IMPERATIVE 


1. If as Church leaders we are to fulfill the implications of our 
profession, and meet the needs of our generation, we must first re- 
cover what it means to have faith in God. So I say, as the first note 
in the divine imperative, Believe in God. 

It is not enough that we and our fellow American Christians be 
merely religious, or that we be committed to the proposition that 
religion is a good thing and that it should be promoted, especially 
among those whose lives and ideas we may want to control. It is 
not enough that we should have true ideas about God, for ideas can 
become idols and loyalty to them can become a substitute for loyalty 
to God himself. It is imperative that we should commit our whole 
being to God, that God should be God in all our thinking and be- 
havior, that we should proclaim and live the Gospel of God, adjust 
our lives to the principles of God’s moral government, and dedicate 
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ourselves to all that is involved in “seeking the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” 

Truly to believe in God is to realize that he is a living and a speak- 
ing God, a God who in Jesus Christ gave himself for the life of the 
world. Only when we take seriously that God took human form and 
got under the human load, that he slugged it out with evil, that 
Jesus Christ—the God-man—died for human sin and rose again to 
live forever, only then does God become truly real to us, only then 
does commitment to Jesus Christ become fully redemptive. The 
thrilling moment in a man’s religious history is when he comes to 
realize that the imperative of God’s law is founded upon the indica- 
tive of his grace, that we must love because he first loved, and that 
the love of God is steadfast and will never let us go. 

To believe in God in this rich evangelical sense is to experience 
the only peace which is truly Christian. The peace of God which 
‘passes all understanding,” the serenity which can come to a Chris- 
tian in life’s darkest hour and bitterest conflict, is a peace whose true 
image is the river. Christian peace is a dynamic peace, not a 
quiescent or quietistic peace. It is a peace which is fulfilled in 
action. ‘The river is at peace because its bed is made. Its waters are 
as much at peace in the roaring cataract, or in the dark subterranean 
cavern, as when they meander through a placid, sunlit meadow. 
This is the peace which Jesus Christ bequeathed to his disciples on 
the evening before he was crucified. It was Christ’s realization of 
this peace which made it possible for him to sweat blood in Geth- 
semane. He was committed to the will of God, and his only problem 
was to know how God wanted his will to be accomplished. This is 


— 


the peace we need if we are to face adequately and with decision the | 


issues of our time. 

To believe in God in this manner brings also light to the mind. 
It makes us sensitive to the great principles of God’s moral govern- 
ance of the world. We come to realize that the ultimate Christian 
imperative is a call to justice and righteousness and not primarily 
to security. The painful fact about the contemporary situation, and 
especially about the recent policies of our country, is that in our 
international relations security, not righteousness, has tended to be- 
come the great ultimate of human behavior. 

Let us squarely face the fact that to absolutize security is to en- 
throne an idol in the place of God and his righteousness. Security, 
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as it is being interpreted today, is not a Christian absolute. There 
can be no ultimate security for man or nations save in God; and God 
grants security only where the principles of righteousness are taken 
seriously. Any attempt to stabilize the human situation in terms of 
the security of a nation or group of nations, and not in terms of the 
universal good of mankind, will end in eventual and inexorable 
disaster. The “stars in their courses” will fight against every national 
Sisera who pursues a policy not founded upon righteousness, that is, 
right relations between man and God and between man and man. 
The Soviet Union is beginning to find this out. Our European allies 
are finding it out. We, too, will find it out if we insist that every- 
thing we do must be done ultimately for national self-interest, and 
if we identify national self-interest with the righteousness of God. 
Taking God seriously, realizing that the only hope of mankind and 
of our civilization lies in adjustment to God, let us ponder what 
Woodrow Wilson meant when he said, “On matters of principle a 
man has no right to yield.” 

We do well to remind ourselves today that all these tumultous years 
of change are, to use the phrase of St. Augustine, “flowing through 
God’s today.” What will eventually remain as the creative and 
enduring contribution of our generation to human life and history, 
will be those decisions and attitudes which have been molded by 
God’s today and in Augustine’s words “from it receive the measure 
and the mould of such being as they have.” 


2. Secondly, Be God’s men and women. That is, be saints in the 
New Testament sense, God’s men and women, as J. B. Phillips calls 
them, people who belong to God and who should take their calling 
seriously. 

“God’s men and women” are his sons and daughters in Christ 
Jesus, people who become his intimate friends. But friendship with 
God, according to the Bible, is contingent upon obedience to God. 
We cannot “chum up” with Deity. To be God’s friend is to do 
his will and voluntarily to become his servant. The deepest, most 
meaningful image in the whole Bible, so far as God’s men and women 
are concerned, whether they belong to the community of Israel or 
to the community of the Christian Church, is the image of a servant. 
The concepts of “servant” and “service” have become debased in 
our time. ‘This is true in certain phases of industry and social life 
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as well as under certain political regimes. It is no less true in many 
Church circles. The concepts of servant and service must be re- 
deemed, and it is Christians who must redeem them. 

It was Israel’s true destiny to be God’s servant. Jesus Christ made 
it abundantly plain that he had no higher aim than to do his Father's 
will. The night before his Passion, though overwhelmingly aware 
that he was the being of destiny, he assumed the role of a servant 
and washed his disciples’ feet. St. Paul interpreted the significance 
of Christ in history as the acceptance of human form and a servant's 
mission. Paul himself exulted in being the voluntary “‘slave’’ of 
Jesus Christ. 

Christianity and the Christian Church in our time have no greater 
need than to recover the image of the servant and to fulfill its 
significance. When is man truly man? When does humanism be- 
come Christian humanism? Only when man through faith in God 
and commitment to him becomes like God in his character, lives to 
serve God’s purpose, and enjoys God’s fellowship on life’s road. 

In a certain historic compendium of Christian truth there is a 
question which runs thus. ‘What is the chief end of man?” The 
answer is, ““Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for- 
ever.” To “glorify” God is to make God manifest in personal char- 
acter and behavior. Human life is just an organ, an instrument, a 
servant, whereby God’s true nature and redemptive purpose may be 
made known among men. What that mediaeval saint meant when he 
said “I would fain be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is 
to a man,” must become normative for Christians in our time. It 
needs also to be stressed that man is free in the highest sense only 
when he voluntarily becomes the servant of God, “‘whose service is 
perfect freedom.’” Only when self-centered man becomes God-cen- 
tered in his thought and life can he become truly man and know the 
meaning of being really free. 

What is true in the case of individual Christian personality, is 


corporately true in the life of the Church. The time has come when — 


we should cease thinking of the Church merely in terms of its 
exalted nature and status. We must not think or give the impression 
that the Christian unity we seek can ever be an end in itself. 
Whether as a local congregation, a confessional tradition, or as a 
world-wide Christian community, it is the supreme glery of the 
Church to be God’s servant, to reveal to mankind the splendor of his 
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divine character as both just and merciful, and to carry forward in 
every sphere of human life his redemptive passion. The important 
thing about the Church’s unity is that it should serve the Church’s 
mission. ‘This will involve a joyous, passionate identification with 
Christ and the Gospel. It will involve also the exercise of a very 
severe discipline in life, the acceptance of a Christian asceticism 
which is not an escape from the world, but a preparation for great 
effectiveness in the life of the world. It will mean a greater degree 
of self-denial than we Christians are prone to express. It will mean 
a willingness, as members of the Body of Christ, to sow ourselves 
when need be in an open furrow as seeds for a future harvest. 


3. Love your neighbor. That is the third note in the eternal 
imperative. 

It is a truism of Christian thought that faith in God should express 
itself in a form of behavior worthy of God. It is recognized, theo- 
retically at least, that “truth is in order to goodness.’ The great 
stumbling block, however, continues to be this! Towards whom am 
I obligated to show goodness? People find it as difficult as ever to 
answer rightly the question, ‘““Who is my neighbor?” or to live con- 
sistently with their own answer. 

The Christian imperative is quite plain. That person is my 
neighbor who needs my help, whether he be my brother or my sister, 
a black man or a brown man, a friend or an enemy. If he be my 
enemy, I am obligated to help him in a very special manner. The 
accents of the eternal imperative sound in our ears. “Love your 
enemies. Do good to those who hate you.” But let me add this. 
That man is also my neighbor whose chief need is not compassion or 
forgiveness but plain justice, for as a simple human being whatever 
his race or his religion, his culture or his estate, he has inalienable 
rights which must be recognized. 

There is only one thing that can make it possible for a man or 
woman to love and help other people who may not belong to their 
immediate family circle, to the somewhat wider circle of their friends 
and acquaintances, or even to their own race. It is the loyal and 
loving acceptance of the fact that every human being, whoever he 
may be, whatever he may signify for us, or whatever harm he may 
have done to us, is a God-loved soul. It is that fact that gives a 
human being his ultimate reality. God loves him; therefore we 
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must love him too. We find inspiration to love our neighbor by a 
ceaseless awareness of the fact that God loved us. 


To love our neighbor will mean of course to communicate to him | 


the Gospel, and to act towards him in the spirit of the Gospel. It 
will mean to express in one’s human way, and according to one’s 
human measure, the principle of the Incarnation. The Word must 
everlastingly ‘become flesh,” if one’s neighbor, friend or enemy, is 
to be loved and helped. I must project my life into my neighbor's 
life. I must try to understand him from the inside. I must mani- 
fest towards him a love which does not seek lovableness as a pre- 
condition for its expression, or gratitude as its recompense. If my 
neighbor for any reason is suspicious of me and holds me aloof, | 
must win a right to be heard by him; and that may be a very painful 
process. 

The imperative to love one’s neighbor prompts two observations. 


a 


First, the Christian obligation to love others, whoever they be, and 


to admit them into one’s circle of friends, is the crucial point where 
Christianity is superior to Marxism on the plane of human relations. 
There is no obligation on the part of a Marxist to love another person 
as an individual or to be his friend for his own sake, and not just for 
the sake of the Party and its goals. ‘The classical biography of Karl 
Marx by Otto Ruhle, himself a Marxist, makes clear that Marx had 
no use for people as individuals. He, Karl Marx, says Ruhle, “de. 
tested social intercourse upon equal terms. He only cared to clink 
glasses with persons who praised and admired him. He took refuge 
in cynicism from any profounder manifestation of feeling.” And 
again, ‘the man who was a master of unsociability, and was incapable 
of true friendship, issued as a watchword that all men were to be 
brothers.” It is upon this rock, the eternal imperative to show con- 
cern for other human beings for their own sake and to love them, 
that Marxist philosophy and its political counterpart will eventually 
be shattered. 

The other observation is this. We have reached a moment in the 
history of human relations, and of ecumenical relations in particular, 
when the eternal imperative of love to one’s neighbor, who is also 
one’s brother, should lead Christians around the world to establish 
contacts with fellow Christians and sister Churches in Communist 


~ 


lands. This has been done, happily, so far as regards contact with | 


fellow Christians in Russia, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, as well 
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as in Rumania and Poland, and some other Communist-controlled 
countries. ‘Thus far, however, the Churches of the West have not 
established contact with the Churches in China. It is absolutely 
imperative that this be done. Because of the essential unity of 
Christians in Christ, the Churches of the United States should pro- 
ceed immediately to re-establish contact with brethren in the People’s 
Republic of China. We must delay no longer in meeting our 
Chinese Christian brethren face to face. It is a foundational prin- 
ciple of human relationship, which alas is not taken seriously in these 
sad years, that there can be no substitute for a face to face encounter 
between people who are estranged. It is doubly imperative that 
this principle be fulfilled when what is at stake is relations between 
Christians. Because of the traditional friendship between China 
and the United States, and the fact that so much of the Christian 
work in China today is the fruit of Christian missionary activity 
promoted from this country, the Churches of the United States have 
a greater obligation to reestablish contact with Christians in China 
than do Christian Churches in any other part of the world. 

Christian churchmen simply cannot regard as ultimate and per- 
manently authoritative any governmental edict that would force them 
to accept a situation which violates their Chrisian conscience and the 
eternal imperative of Christian love. Leaders in journalism may 
be willing to accept a ban preventing the representatives of the 
American press from visiting the Chinese mainland. We American 
Christians dare not, in loyalty to the mandate of Jesus Christ and the 
nature and unity of the Christian Church, accept any such ban so far 
as a visit from Christians to Christians is concerned. I trust that 
in this very gathering a process may be set in motion whereby we 
shall not wait for our Chinese Christian brethren to invite a delega- 
tion of American churchmen to meet them face to face, but shall 
ourselves express to our our desire for such an encounter. If they 
want to see us, the rest would be up to the two governments con- 
cerned. 


4. Love one another. This is the fourth note in the orchestral 
imperative. 

Jesus Christ added an additional commandment to the ancient 
Mosaic Decalogue. “A new commandment I give unto you,” he 
said, “that you love one another.” Alas, alas, down through the 
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Christian ages Christians and Christian Churches have been more 
zealous to show love to their neighbor, proclaiming to him the Gospel 
and making him the recipient of many bounties, than they have been 
in showing love to one another. 

It is fortunate that in the present crisis of human affairs a new 
spirit of unity has begun to mark the relations of Christians and of 
Christian Churches. Let us thank God for all the recently formed 
councils of churches, local, national and ecumenical. The eternal 
imperative demands that Christians should express to the limit their 
love of one another and their unity in Christ. Let love and unity 
become increasingly manifest in the life of local congregations, in 
the life of confessional bodies, in the life of the world-wide Christian 
community. In the life of a local congregation every member should 
accept some responsibility. Let all who figure upon the church roll 
act as members and not merely as alumni, who are essentially “‘out- 
siders,” maintaining their financial interest in the church but putting 
in an appearance only on the great festive occasions of the Christian 
year. Let each local congregation be a true household of God where 
solitary, fearful, and sinful souls can find an answer to their soul's 
thirst and a home for their loneliness. 

As for each great confessional body, whether Anglican or Method- 
ist, Baptist or Lutheran, Congregational or Presbyterian, Disciple, 
Quaker, or Pentecostal, let it reappraise its witness. Let it strive 
humbly and prayerfully to discover that which is authentically Chris- 
tian in its thought and life, and make that its contribution to the 
ecumenical heritage of faith, to the fullness of the Body of Christ. 

Let the Ecumenical Movement and the organs which symbolize it 
continue to carry the Gospel and the fruits of the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth. Let it unite increasingly in a great world-wide fellow- 
ship of faith all those who truly accept Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour. It will indeed be a glorious day when the Churches as 
such accept their responsibility to carry on missionary activity at 
home and abroad, when the historic missionary movement becomes 
the soul of the Churches’ life. For not even unity in its most perfect 
Christian expression can be an end in itself. The unity of the 
Church, I repeat, must ever be for the sake of the mission of the 
Church. 


5. Let Christ be your life. This is the final note in the impera- 
tive. In only one way can the eternal Christian imperative be ful- 
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filled: Jesus Christ who is the Truth, the Saviour of the world, the 
Lord of history, the Head of the Church, must become the inner 
life of each Christian soul. 

We have all rejoiced in the fact that the World Council of 
Churches is promoting a study of the lordship of Christ in the Church 
and in the World. Only one thing is lacking. Thought must also 
be directed to the lordship of Christ in the Christian soul, for the 
Church is composed of individuals. It is in the soul that Christ’s 
lordship must begin and end. The time has come when the great 
literary treasures of the Christian devotional life, which cross all the 
boundaries of confessional heritage, whether Roman, Orthodox, or 
Protestant, should be made tributary to the development of the Chris- 
tian soul in the knowledge and experience of Jesus Christ. 

We can make no great advance in loyalty to the eternal Christian 
imperative until we Christians have a much deeper experience of 
Christ than we now have. No one ever excelled Paul in setting forth 
objectively the significance of Christ in the universe, in history, and 
in the Christian Church. Neither has any excelled the great ‘Tarsan 
in passionate exultation over the fact that Christ was actually his 
life, that his life was hid with Christ in God, that he could do “all 
things through Christ’’ who strengthened him. And, as in Paul’s 
words, “the Lord is the Spirit,” the experience of Christ by the 
Christian soul is inseparable from the reality and work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I know of no greater need in this world of change, a world filled 
with men and women who feel themselves to be “outsiders,” a world 
full of pilgrims “‘journeying through dread,” than that we Christians 
should be able to bear witness to our contemporaries regarding what 
we have personally found through life’s total commitment to Christ, 
and through a daily experience of the reality of Christ. 

I am convinced that unless we, who represent the traditional 
Churches, succeed in demonstrating to the men and women of our 
time that we have the answer to their deep personal problems, 
especially to their anguished thirst for God, even when they may 
deny that God exists, nothing that we can do by way of projects or 
programs, through theological construction or ecclesiastical union, 
will meet the deepest needs of our generation or fulfill the eternal 
imperative in a world of change. 











THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucsu T. Kerr 


SISTER LUKE AND HER RULE 


Once again a religious book has been at the top of the best-seller 
lists and seems sure to stay up there for some time. It is The Nun’s 
Story, by Kathryn Hulme (Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1956, 339 
pages, $4.00). The story has to do with Sister Luke, a Belgian nun, 
who finds it increasingly difficult to submit to the discipline of her 
order’s Holy Rule. Her experiences, not only in the Convent but 
as a nurse in the Belgian Congo, make absorbing reading, for there 
is an agonizing of the spirit in these pages which is intensely intimate 
and appealing. And it is a true story; the nun is a real person; 
the unfolding of her career has the stamp of authenticity about it. 
There must also be some fiction here too. The author presumably 
got the story from Sister Luke herself, but matters of detail in de- 
scription and dialogue had to be improvised. The book sold more 
than 100,000 copies in the first three months of publication, and it 
was selected not only by the Book-of-the-Month Club but also by 
Reader’s Digest and by the Catholic Book Club. 

Roman Catholics have been divided in their estimate of the book, 
for, on the one hand, it gives a genuine picture of the spiritual life 
and devotion of a “religious,”’ but, on the other hand, it is the story 
of a nun’s failure. Protestants no doubt are also divided in their 
judgment. Some will see the book as an indictment of Roman as- 
ceticism, and perhaps others will seek a vicarious experience which 
they would never dream of trying for themselves. 

It would be a mistake to dismiss the Rule as an impossible perfec- 
tionism, for even Sister Luke finds values in it, and her great agony 
is that she cannot live up to it, not that it is wrong or worthless. 
When she is working overtime as a nurse in the Congo, Sister Luke 
is supremely happy and content. “Her inner peace was rich and 
profound. She worked prodigiously.”” But obedience to the Rule 
so often seemed “‘senseless scrupulosity” and gave her “spiritual claus- 
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trophobia.”” When she enters the Convent she says, “I’m going to 
miss your wide wide world, Blessed Lord,” and she repeatedly re- 
minded herself that “it is not easy to bea nun .. . it isa life against 
nature.” Her resolve to break away and return to civilian life grows 
out of her simple theology that “God hates a hypocrite.” 

The theology of this nun’s story, by the way, must be read between 
the lines. Perhaps there is more emphasis on commitment to the 
Rule than to Christ. Yet here too is Luther’s injunction that each 
one should be Christ to his neighbor. Perhaps the subjectivism and 
introspection are too morbid, encouraging the inward rather than 
the outward or upward look. But perhaps it is not subjective 
enough; the sisters have no mirrors and can never see themselves as 
they really are. 

What one misses in the Rule is opportunity for theological reflec- 
tion. There are apparently no books, no library, no reading or study 
of the Bible, no discussions of the life of man in the light of God, no 
preaching or teaching, little familiarity with world events, no com- 
munication with Rome or the Church, no conversation about the 
problems or issues of the Congo or the fateful days of the Nazi occu- 
pation of Belgium. Sister Luke rebelled against some at least of 
these privations. Was she or the Rule the real failure? 


LENT AND HOLY WEEK 


Something is happening in Protestanism’s growing observance of 
Lent and Holy Week. As every working pastor knows this is the 
busiest and in some ways the most hectic season of the Christian year. 
Time was when Lent was largely left to Anglicans and Roman Cath- 
olics and was associated with restrictive diets, purple draped figures 
in the sanctuary, and penitential disciplines. But now practically 
all Protestant Churches, high and low, liberal and conservative, 
celebrate Lent—from Ash Wednesday through Holy Week, with a 
Maundy Thursday Communion service and a three-hour marathon 
on Good Friday. ‘There are special services, special speakers, spe- 
cial music. Even the book trade has capitalized on the trend, and 
publishers advertise books for “‘Lenten Reading,” some of which are 
specially written for the occasion. 

Most of this celebration is relatively new; I cannot remember any- 
thing like it even twenty-five years ago. And no doubt much of it 
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is good. The word of the Cross is preached and people go to church. 
But in typical American fashion, a time traditionally set apart for 
quiet reflection gives way to a frenetic and frantic schedule of meet- 
ings, services, and extras of all sorts. A sociologist who is something 
of a psychologist and a theologian could profitably explore the rela- 
tion of this to the current “revival of religion.” 

Beyond this, however, there is a theological issue involved. Why 
all this sudden concentration on the passion and death of Christ? 
Is it a kind of liturgical exhibitionism of radical Protestantism’s em- 
phasis on the doctrine of the Atonement? Is there something mor- 
bid about that three-hour Good Friday service? Is the Cross of 
Christ, the Atonement, properly placed between the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection? If so much attention is paid to the Lenten sea- 
son, how is it possible to give Easter and the Resurrection their 
climactic accent in one short day? ‘This last question perhaps gives 
us a clue. As in Advent where everything leads up to Christmas, 
so in Lent the preaching of the Cross should lead up to Easter, not 
in a merely sequential way but so that Lent’s meaning is always 
interpreted, as it were, by what comes after. This is the approach 
of the Gospels; they make it clear that the passion and death of 
Christ—apart from Easter and the Resurrection—are quite simply 
nothing but tragedy and defeat. 


A.A.T.S. 


The American Association of Theological Schools has published 
a pamphlet listing all the seminaries and divinity schools related to 
this agency and giving basic data for each institution. ‘The booklet 
is called Accredited Theological Seminaries in the United States and 
Canada; copies at 25 cents apiece may be secured by writing to the 
A.A.T.S., 1810 Harvard Boulevard, Dayton 6, Ohio. 

The main purpose of the pamphlet is “to acquaint prospective 
students with the accredited seminaries of the United States and 
Canada.” As of August 1, 1956, there were 79 accredited schools 
(with 43 associate and 2 affiliated members). In these institutions 
18,013 students were enrolled of which 13,102 were candidates for 
the B.D. degree. 

Under each listing, pertinent information is given regarding 
Church affiliation, number of denominations represented in stu- 
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dent body and faculty, enrollment figures, number of faculty mem- 
bers, degrees granted, number and amount of scholarships, dormi- 
tory and housing facilities, costs of tuition and board, and dates of 
the academic year. 

Walter N. Roberts, President of United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, who edited the booklet, says in his Introduction: “It 
is the hope of the publishers that this booklet will serve as a helpful 
guide for students seeking to make an intelligent choice of a semi- 
nary where they are to secure their theological education.”” Min- 
isters, college and university teachers, and vocational guidance coun- 
sellors will want to know about this directory and have copies on 
hand to give to students thinking about the ministry as their life 
work. 

In this connection, it may be in order to note the great loss to the 
A.A.T.S. in the recent death of Lewis J. Sherrill. From its first 
formative and difficult days many years ago, Dr. Sherrill, then Dean 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, was a leading 
spirit and architect of the Association. And in later years he con- 
tinued to give the A.A.T.S. his deep wisdom and devoted attention. 
At the time of his death, on January 29, 1957, he was Professor of 
Christian Education at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the A.A.T.S. Dr. 
Sherrill was also one of the original small group of interested per- 
sons who first set down the program and aims of THEOLoGy Topay, 
and through the years he was a valued member of our Editorial 
Council. 


LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 


As theological schools struggle with the problem of Hebrew and 
Greek, with the trend away from requiring the “original languages,” 
so our high schools and colleges are worried by the pressure of 
scientific courses which crowd out such classical subjects as Latin. 
Educators frequently point out, some hopefully and others with 
alarm, that the “humanities” are being by-passed in our electronic 
age by the accelerating demand for engineers of all sorts. Usually 
the first casualty in our high schools and colleges is the classics de- 
partment, and in particular Latin. ‘This in spite of the fact that 
Latin is still regarded as a practical, functional, and vocational sub- 
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ject in many of the professions, such as, law, medicine, nursing, the 
ministry, etc. But as a matter of fact, Latin is not disappearing as 
rapidly as we might imagine. 

The American Philological Association, a national organization of 
classicists, has issued a report by its Committee on Educational Train- 
ing and Trends, of which Professor Samuel D. Atkins of Princeton 
University is chairman. The report is called Latin in the Public 
Secondary Schools (it appeared first as an article in The Classical 
Journal, May, 1956). The report gives the results of a wi¢e study 
of high schools in which Latin is the “main representative” of clas: 
sical studies. About 400,000 students in public secondary schools 
are now enrolled in Latin courses, and this figure has remained fairly 
constant for the past several years. As compared with other lan- 
guages, Latin is near the top. “As of 1954-55, 6.9 percent of the 
total enrollment in the nation’s public secondary schools was study- 
ing Latin at some level, as compared with 7.3 percent for Spanish, 
5.6 percent for French, and .8 percent for German.” So, contrary 
to “the high priests of provincialism, monolingualism, and the im- 
mediately contemporaneous,” the study of Latin “remains in good 
spirits and fair health.” 

The classicists are disturbed, however, by other statistics. About 
one half of the nation’s public schools offer no language instruction 
whatever. Of those which offer Latin, only a small proportion give 
more than two years. Most distressing is the shortage of teachers. 
The largest group of Latin teachers is in the 50-59 age bracket, and 
there is little likelihood that when these reach retirement age they 
can be replaced with younger teachers. Latin may face its biggest 
obstacle in the next few years not for want of students or interest 
but for lack of teachers and courses. 


A CZECH MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 


We have received a little pamphlet by Josef L. Hromadka on The 
Church and Theology in Today’s Troubled Times (Prague, 1956, 
94 pages). The sub-title announces that it is “A Czechoslovak Con- 
tribution to Ecumenical Discussions,’’ and the document is published 
by the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Czechoslovakia. There 
are six chapters: “The Church and Theology in Ecumenical Discus- 
sions,” “Our Heritage of the Keformation,” “The World We Live 
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In,” “The Problem. of China,” ““The Problem of Germany,” and 
“Responsible Society.” Hromadka’s views on the problem of Hun- 
gary have lately been circulated (cf. Christianity and Crisis, January 
21, 1957) and are referred to in the following section on “The 
Church in the World.’”” The two statements are of a piece and 
constitute a painful commentary by one who is well known and 
loved by many in this country but whose recent views on the rela- 
tion of the Church to the world seem so one-sided and uncritical. 

In the pamphlet mentioned above there is so much of value in 
the author’s generalizations about the Church, theology, and the 
need for continuing and deepening ecumenical conversations, that 
the discussion about relations between East and West, which is so 
unsatisfactory, comes as a shock, a let-down, a keen disappointment. 
If this were just a propaganda release for political purposes, it could 
perhaps be ignored, but this is the statement of a Christian theo- 
logian who participates in the ecumenical movement and pleads for 
wider understanding of the East on the part of the West. 

Hromadka underlines the fact that “the Western world has really 
ceased to be the single arbiter and the only pillar of international 
order.” More than this, however, he implies that the West is on 
the way out, and that it has shown conclusively that it cannot cope 
with the social awakening of our day, particularly in Asia. He 
speaks with respect, but only parenthetically, of individual Western 
missionaries. On the whole he sees the impact of Western mission- 
ary work restricted almost exclusively to the social upper classes. 
“The events in China show that the Communist social order brings 
freedom and new possibilities of life to hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, while Western bourgeois democracy is capable of satisfying only 
a thin ‘upper’ stratum of Asian society.” “It is possible that the 
Churches in the so-called free world will wake up one day and be 
surprised that humanity as a whole has outrun them, and that they 
are out of breath, unable to keep pace.” 

The chapter on China spells out this viewpoint in some detail. 
It is based upon reflections of a visit to China which Hromadka 
made in the Spring of 1956. ‘The substance of his commentary is 
that liberation has come to China, not only to its people but to its 
Christian Churches. “From the beginning to the end of my visit 
in China I lived—also when I was among Christian brethren—in an 
atmosphere of freedom and joy. . . . Among the Chinese brethren 
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layman, with a hostile or even reserved attitude to contemporary 
events in China.” On the other hand, criticism of American sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-Shek and the “police action” in Korea was out- 
spoken and unanimous. 

The disturbing thing about Hromadka’s analysis is two-fold: first, 
that he tries to draw a clear-cut black and white line between East 
and West, though he objects to precisely the same sort of superficial 
distinction when made by the “Free World”; and second, there is 
scarcely any correlation whatever between the “theology” of this 
pamphlet and the one-sided social platform which it advocates— 
which makes one wonder whether the theology is really what it pre- 
tends to be. As to the first point, Hromadka seems unaware of the 
deep soul-searching in America and the West regarding both For- 
mosa and Korea, but even the most severe critic of American foreign 
policy does not believe that the issues are as simple as Hromadka 
makes them to be. As to the second point, the implication that the 
Christian faith provides a needed vantage point, perspective, and 
norm for the interpretation, judgment, and self-criticism of existing 
conditions is so belied by Hromadka’s uncritical and unrealistic ap- 
proach as to make it inevitable that some will interpret his theologi- 
cal position as a naive political accommodation. 

About as far as this document can go in the direction of self-criti- 
cism is to suggest in a very general way that it is possible for the 
Communists to make mistakes. (This by the way is the only point 
where Hromadka deals realistically with the recent Hungarian re- 
volt.) ‘“We do not want to and we cannot deny the mistakes, errors, 
and injustices which have taken place in the Eastern world.” But 
the plain fact is that while Hromadka delights in calling a spade a 
spade when cataloguing the sins of the West, naming names and dates 
and places, he never intimates what are the “‘mistakes, errors, and in- 
justices” of the East. If he really wants to indulge in ecumenical 
conversations, and not merely dictate terms, he could make a valiant 
and helpful start by telling those of us in the West just what is in- 
volved in these “mistakes, errors, and injustices.” ‘I do not wish,” 
he says, “to be the advocate of only one political bloc.” This is 
Hromadka the Christian theologian speaking. But unfortunately 
we do not hear that voice very often as we read this well-meaning 
but confusing manifesto. 
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BARTH ON ROMANS 5 


The first edition of Barth’s Commentary on Romans was published 
in 1918; five years ago he returned to one small section of that ex- 
egetical bombshell, and we have now an English translation under 
the title Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in Romans 5 (‘‘Scot- 
tish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers,” No. 5, 1956, 45 pages; 
Oliver and Boyd, T'weeddale Court, Edinburgh, Scotland, 6 shil- 
lings). “The Pauline passage concerns the comparison and contrast 
of Adam and Christ, and it has always been regarded by theologians 
as a determinative passage for the Christian understanding of man 
as sinner (Adam) and man as redeemed (Christ). 

Characteristically, Barth skirts altogether the question of original 
sin or Adamic imputation as developed by Augustine and others. 
His concern is to see what Paul means by juxtaposing Adam and 
Christ, sin and grace, and how this pertains to our understanding 
of man. The starting-point for Barth’s exegesis is not Adam but 
Christ. ‘‘Man’s essential and original nature is to be found, there- 
fore, not in Adam but in Christ. In Adam we can only find it pre- 
figured. Adam can therefore be interpreted only in the light of 
Christ and not the other way round.”” “The main point of Rom. 5: 
12-21 is that here man stands against God in such a way that, even 
in his opposition, his wrongness, his lie, and his powerlessness, he 
must be a witness for God, that even as Adam and Adam’s child he 
must be the mirror that reflects God’s work, and so be the precursor 
of Christ.’ ‘‘Paul does not go to Adam to see how he is connected 
with Christ; he goes to Christ to see how He is connected with 


' Adam.” 


Barth’s reputation as a forceful and provocative exegete, I fear, will 
not be enhanced by this publication. The reading: of it prompted 
me to pick up again his treatment of the same passage in the Rémer- 
brief. There the Christocentric emphasis was also present though 
not so sharply defined as in his later comment. But there, and lack- 
ing now, was an exciting, dynamic approach which made the reader 
sit up and take notice, agreeing or disagreeing. What has happened 
in the meantime? Why is the recent commentary so wordy and 
Opaque? Why does it smolder rather than burst into flame? Why 
does it seem a theologian’s tour de force rather than an arrow pointed 
at the heart of the human problem? 
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OILED YOUR BIBLE LATELY? 


An excruciatingly sober-sided item, entitled “Oil Your Bible Every 
Year,” recently appeared in the journal of a well-known Bible soci- | 
ety. The main point seemed to be that leather-covered Bibles need 
to be treated “with a good animal oil” at least once a year. But there 
are other instructions and comments. For example, we are told that 
India-paper pages need to be separated so they won’t stick. “Are 
there still pages of your Bible which have not been examined?” Bet. 
ter take a look or you'll have stuck pages! “Bibles are different from 
most other books.” We also thought so, but it is frightening to be 
reminded that “you can easily abuse your Bible and shorten the days 
of its usefulness.’’ It is also important to know “how to open your 
new Bible.” Be careful here! “Never bend back the covers to 
make the Bible stay open. ‘That will be likely to break its back.” 
No open Bible then? “If your Bible has a flexible cover, never roll 
it in your hand.” ‘Take note, Billy Graham! “To get the most out | 
of your Bible,” the article concludes ambiguously, “always handle it | 
according to the rules.” Anyone want my old, broken desk-copy? | 
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I’m off to buy a good grade of animal oil. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE TRAGEDY OF HUNGARY 


On October 23, 1956, Budapest students and workers demonstrated 
against the Communist regime in Hungary, and the revolution which 
attracted the attention of the world started. Bitter fighting took 
place in the streets and in villages and towns throughout the nation. 
Communist books were burned, secret police headquarters were 
raided and personnel killed, monuments and symbols of Communism 
were torn down and destroyed. Civilians, including wives and 
mothers, joined with youthful patriots in giving vent to their pent-up 
hostility against the state of affairs. The revolt appeared to be suc- 
cessful. On October 28, the government radio assured the rebels 
they had won. On November 1, Soviet troops withdrew from Buda- 
pest and Imre Nagy was installed as Premier. Free elections were 
promised. The alliance with Russia was atanend. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was released from prison. Bishop L. Ravacz of the Reformed 
Church was reinstated. The political parties of the pre-Communist 
era were about to be rejuvenated. 

Then the tide turned! Russia despatched 200,000 soldiers and 
5,600 tanks to smash the revolt. Nagy fled to the Yugoslavian em- 
bassy for asylum only to be secretly conveyed to the East. Janos 
Kadar was installed as Premier. Thousands of Hungarians crossed 
the border into Austria for refuge. And even though resistance con- 
tinued in isolated areas and among workers who refused to return 
to work or slowed down production, the revolt was put down in 
terrible blood and destruction. 

In spite of impassioned attempts by the United Nations to do 
something about the ruthlessness of Soviet counter force, Kadar’s 
government, which had called for Russian help, stubbornly refused 
to admit U.N. observers into Hungary. Western sympathy for the 
brave Hungarian patriots could do no more than angrily decry the 
way of Communism with those who cherished freedom, extend char- 
ity and future homes for the refugees, send necessary medical and 
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other supplies into Hungary through the Red Cross, and stand by 





} 
her supplies | " 
with a frustrating sense of helplessness. fae 

It will take some time before all the facts regarding the revolt are | 
known, and even then it will be difficult to interpret them in the the 
proper light. Already, Soviet Russia is blaming the revolt on the; ¢,, 
“old guard” of aristocratic Hungary which was bent on restoring the } jp, 
pre-socialistic order. A medley of “reactionary” groups, inspired by agi 
Western propaganda, fomented the rebellion which was intent on} j,, 
betraying the workers who really favor the Communist order. Soviet po 
forces, therefore, were justified in putting down the rebellion which}? 4, 
would have liquidated all the progress made since 1945. This is the ) 
Russian story, and it is one which many Christian leaders in Com- ful 
munist countries accept and preach! ‘i 
Dr. Hromadka of Prague, for instance, admits that there were} ,. 
Hungarians who were interested in redressing the mistakes, sins, tie 
and errors of the Communist regime. ‘These, he believes, could } ory 
have been corrected slowly. But after the revolt started even these | ,, 


critics felt that the intervention of the Soviet army was necessary to | qo. 
save Hungary from national, chauvinist, and social reaction, which 
would have been the first step toward a military conflict in central 
and perhaps the whole of Europe. Hromdadka maintains that the 
revolution was reactionary, nationalistic, and “fascist.” While he 
writes with “hesitation,” he nevertheless sees no cause to rejoice in| ¢,, 
the stand of brave Hungarians. And he cannot join “the expres | ,.. 
sions of joy over the ‘great day’ in which the office of bishop was re | 4. 
turned to former dignitaries while thousands of people were mur } },,, 
dered and the banner of social and political nationalism was raised | ,;.. 
on high.” wh 

Time will tell whether Hromadka is right in his judgment; but it yea 
must be said that a great many of his friends are sincerely saddened _}y, 
by his interpretation of the Hungarian revolt which, while contain, p;, 
ing some truth, seems to overlook the real and genuine desire of | Ti 
brave Hungarians to be themselves. These valiant people put up y, 
a desperate fight for freedom. ‘The fact is that many an ardent Com-  ,,, 
munist in the West has turned against the system because of the Hun- / 
garian event. In spite of all talk about peaceful coexistence, Soviet, 5 
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power has revealed itself in all its naked brutality. Even Nehruha  ,, , 
reluctantly condemned what took place in Hungary. And many 4 ing 
person has been violently shocked out of his hopes for peace based ( 
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upon the Geneva conference. It is easy to become pessimistic in the 
face of the world’s powerlessness to deal with such despotism. 

A number of reflections on the Hungarian incident are aroused in 
the observer’s mind: the tragedy and the glory of the Hungarian bid 
for freedom; the instant response of nations and Churches toward 
the refugees who crossed the border; the impossibility of revolt 
against a political system which is so inflexible that it must use mili- 
tary power to crush out even a modest bid for reformation; the im- 
potence of sympathetic friends to offer help through a curtain with- 
out involving Europe and the world in war. 

However, for the Christian one thing is left: response to the piti- 
ful appeal of Hungarians who must live in a defeated atmosphere 
and in the memory of a forlorn hope. As one of them writes, “I 
am a voice from a sunken submarine: Hungary. I can only speak 
in short, broken sentences: $.0.S. We are naked. . . . We are hun- 
gry... . Weare sick!” The voice continues “. . . we are longing 
for personal contact. In the suffocating airlessness of frustration and 
despair the oxygen of love alone can revive us.” 


THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


A number of individuals and delegations representing Christians 
from different nations have visited China since 1951, when relations 
were broken off by Chinese Christians. In 1953, Bishop Theodor 
Arvidson and eight Swedish compatriots made the journey. A year 
later, twelve Norwegians, including the Reverend Ragner Forbeck, 
visited China, as did the Secretary General of the United Nations 
who was accompanied by the Reverend Gustav Nystrom. The same 
year a group of Friends followed, while a year later, Dr. Josef 
Hromadka of Prague, and a strong delegation from India, including 
Bishop Rajah Manikam, were welcomed by Peiping. Bishop T. 
Ting of China attended the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches in Hungary in the summer of 1956, 
and gave an extended report. 

At present, there is considerable agitation to send a delegation 
from the World Council of Churches to China to get a first-hand look 
at what is happening to Christianity in that country, to bring greet- 
ings to Chinese Christians, and to restore ecumenical relations. 

Communism started in south China in the early 1920’s and by the 
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middle of that decade it had gained considerable strength. With- 
drawing to remote places it enlisted and disciplined a following 
which gave it the victory on the mainland in 1949. In that year the 
People’s Republic was established. Chiang Kai Shek withdrew to 
Formosa and set up the Nationalist government. Perhaps as many 
as three million followed him; many of them were Christians who 
refused to live under Communist rule. About the mainland Chi- 
nese Christians living on Formosa, we have already commented in 
these columns. 

But what of the Christian Churches and the four million Chris 
tians on the mainland? Of these, about 700,000 to 1,000,000 are 
Protestants. ‘The new Constitution of the People’s Republic guar- 
antees “freedom of religious faiths.” ‘There is, according to report, 
freedom to worship, to evangelize, to publish the Scriptures and 


Christian literature, to educate children and youth, and to manage | 


Church affairs. There is a Bureau of Religious Affairs which on 
occasion has been helpful in protecting the Church against aggres- 
sive government agencies. It has assisted in building new churches. 
Church property is not taxed. (But it must be stated that not 
all Protestant groups have registered with the Bureau!) Observers 
agree that gambling and prostitution have been outlawed. Public 
corruption and personal dishonesty are gone. Visitors agree that 
the situation is incredibly changed for the better. “The government 
has a strong moral tone. Even some Christians now feel that they 
are free to preach the Gospel as never before. 

A National Christian Council was set up by the Bureau in 1950. 
It issued the famous Manifesto which all Christians were expected 
to sign. Perhaps 450,000 did so. Its major design was to cut 
Churches loose from Western support and to pledge them to sup- 
port the new socialist state. Churches were urged to engage in 
ruthless self-criticism of themselves and their members in the light 


of the Manifesto. Much emphasis has been placed upon loyalty | 


to both the Chinese Church and nation, and upon the service of the 
Church to the people. 

According to the testimony of observers, there seems to be a vig: 
orous life among the Protestant Churches, particularly in the cities. 
The Church has become itself, that is, indigenous to China. At 
first there was the tendency for the Churches to put loyalty to the 
nation first, because of the epochal character of the revolution. 
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However, that tendency to synthesize Marxism and Christianity has 
subsided, since Communism has no desire to be supported by reli- 
gion. The Church has become dependent upon God alone. No 
missionaries are wanted at present lest the tiny spark of selfhood be 
extinguished. Chinese intellectuals are being weaned from “the 
cult of the West”; Chinese libraries are being stocked with native 
literature. A new Chinese theology was not possible so long as 
the Chinese Church was dependent upon Western thought. The 
liberalism and moralism of the past, according to Bishop K. H. ‘Ting, 
have lost their charm and power; and narrow pietism does not give 
the ethical guidance for Christian living in a dynamic society. Five 
union theological schools enroll three hundred students. ‘There is 
a new urge to unity among Christians but to date no organic unity 
has been effected. It has been impossible to secure accord even 
through government pressure and a spirit of nationalism inspired 
by the revolution. And yet, in March, 1956, six hundred delegates 
attended the National Christian Conference in Peking, whereas only 
one hundred eighty attended in 1953. It is claimed that more time 
is needed to become better acquainted. There is a “lack of love in 
the Chinese Church,” and all too little has been done to develop 
new ways of communicating the Gospel. 

Reports differ as to whether Christians have been persecuted 
and/or executed by the present government. Bishop Ting main- 
tained that he knew of no single Christian leader who was executed, 
imprisoned (to strike terror into non-conformists), or forced by gov- 
ernment pressure to make statements he did not mean. 

Dr. Eugene L. Smith, of the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, in commenting on Bishop Ting’s 
testimony thinks that two assumptions are accepted by the Chinese 
Churches: 1. the establishment of the Communist regime in China 
was inevitable, and 2. Chinese Churches have found themselves un- 
der God alone through their detachment from any dependence on 
missionary funds or personnel. 

Chinese Churchmen have broken off relations with the World 
Council of Churches, but they are eager to establish ecumenical 
contacts. Their criticism of the Council is that it is too Western, 
especially on social and international matters. The Council, they 
maintain, was wrong in its Korea declaration of 1950; it has not 
spoken for Communist China’s place in the U.N.; it is static and 
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unable to interpret the immense changes which have taken place 
since 1948. 

There will be wide and deep disagreements between Chinese 
Christians and their brethren from the West. These differences, 
however, must be seen in the light of the terrible struggle through 
which the Chinese Churches have passed, their isolation from world 
opinion, their desperate struggle to be themselves, their native quali- 
ties as Chinese, and their national situation. Dr. Smith is quite right 
in cautioning us not to see ourselves only in the best light as we con- 
front Chinese Christians. We must “hold ourselves open to God’s 
guidance in finding wise ways toward Christian fellowship with those 
in China who seek to serve the Kingdom of our God.” 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN INDONESIAN POLITICS 


The Constituent Assembly of Indonesia recently met in Bandung 
to draft a new constitution for that republic of nearly 80 million peo- 
ple living in nearly 3,000 islands. The Christian community num- 
bers perhaps 3,100,000 Protestants and 900,000 Roman Catholics. 
Of the 460 members of the Assembly, 40 are Christians. It may be 
that more Christians will be appointed. 

Three Christian ministers are in the Constituent Assembly: W. J. 
Rumambi, former general secretary of the Indonesia Council of 
Churches; T. Sihombing, president of Nommensen University of 
the Batak Church in Sumatra; and J. Kawet from the Church in 
northeast Celebes, which is not in the Council of Churches. 

Christians, and especially their leaders, have played a prominent 
and influential part in the making of the new Indonesian Republic. 
The young nation faces many problems. One of them is that of 
the nature of the state: Shall it be secular or religious? By reli- 
gious, of course, is meant Muslim. Of the 460 members of the 
Assembly, 240 wish a secular state (as at present) and 220 wish a 
Muslim state. Failure to reach a two-thirds majority will no doubt 
be provided for in the new constitution. This means that the Indo- 
nesian Republic will remain as it is. The provisional constitution, 
however, declared the nation’s faith in God. This provides for the 
possibility of religious education, by different religions, in public 
schools at state expense, with teachers provided by religious groups 
and approved by the state officials. In short, the state itself is secu- 
lar, or non-religious, but it is friendly to all religions. 
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Another problem of the Indonesian republic is widely publicized 
at present. For some time, the central government in Djkarta has 
been struggling with “bandits” or “guerillas.’”” Some parts of Indo- 
nesia are practically closed to travel; they are too dangerous. In the 
central Celebes, perhaps 100,000 Torajas have been made refugees 
by members of the militant Masjumi (Muslim) party. They are 
living in Makassar... Now, a revolt has broken out in Sumatra. 

Dr. Winburn Thomas indicates that there are three reasons for 
these revolts: regionalism, interparty strife (Masjumi against the pres- 
ent coalition nationalist government and its cabinet), and economic 
factors. ‘The relation between the central and regional governments 
(states rights) needs to be resolved. Regions are suspicious of a 
growing central government concentrated in Djkarta. The Sumatra 
revolt is due to the fact that this rich island is not receiving benefits 
commensurate with its export profits. “Too much money goes to 
Djkarta and not enough comes back to Sumatra in the way of appro- 
priations. A familiar cry! 

The situation is somewhat aggravated because two of the revolu- 
tionary leaders are Protestant Christians: General Worouw of Sula- 
wesi and General Simbolon. The young Indonesian Protestant com- 
munity and its Parkindo Party are faced with a real problem which 
all Indonesians are watching with interest and concern. ‘The rela- 
tion of the strong Churches in Sumatra and Sulawesi to the National 
Council of Churches ought to have some bearing on the relation of 
the two Christian generals to the whole Indonesian Republic. Any- 
one who knows the ability of Indonesian Christian leaders and the 
manner in which they seek to combine national interests with his- 
toric Christianity will not despair of the future of the Indonesian 
Church. Here is a Church which not only bears sympathetic ob- 
servation but which deserves all the support that can be given it in 
the way of fraternal workers, literature, money, ecumenical relations 
and prayers! There are few younger Churches—if any—in which 
Christian leadership is so closely related to national life and destiny. 


CHURCH CENSORSHIP IN CHICAGO 


On December 21, 1956, the film Martin Luther was to be shown 
over WGN-TV in Chicago. It was to be a world premiere TV pres- 
entation. Two days before, however, the broadcasting station can- 
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celled the arrangement. The reason for the cancellation was the 
pressure of Roman Catholic opposition. The official responsible for 
the cancellation said WGN did not wish to allow the emotional re- 
action to the film to mar the tranquility of the Holiday Season. _ Per- 
haps, after Christmas, the film could be televised. In this, Protes- 
tants relutcantly acquiesced. 

However, at the January meeting of Protestant representatives with 
the station official, it was announced that the film would not be shown 
at all. The original plan was called a ‘“‘mistake.” Besides, the sta- 
tion had a public responsibility; it, therefore, could not show any- 
thing which would promote religious strife. The station did not 
wish to be a party to “misunderstanding and ill will.” 

A Protestant Action Committee has been formed whose aim is to 
fight for freedom of television in Chicago—from this kind of sectarian 
control. Indeed, it is a battle that goes beyond the showing of Mar- 
tin Luther over a Chicago television station. It raises the whole is- 
sue of the freedom of our media of communication from group pres- 
sure and even control. 

The Committee represents more than the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago and the Lutheran Council of Greater Chicago. It 
has enlisted the interest of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, some newspapers, the Uni- 
tarians, and many others. ‘The Committee has retained a counselor, 
Frank Ketchum of Washington, D. C., to act for it before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Its responsibilities are directed 
towards a possible national emergency in this matter of censorship. 
Its aim is to make all television stations conform to the First Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, providing “freedom of ex- 
pression in religion as well as in politics.” A formal protest has been 
launched with the FCC against WGN-TV for “submitting to pres- 
sure and banning the film.’”” The Committee is supported by a 
number of outstanding Churchmen across the nation. 

This incident has rallied Protestants in the Chicago area for the 
first time. There is evident among them a sense of unity. This is 
the first time they have been aroused and have spoken with a single 
voice. While the Chicago Roman Catholic diocese (the largest in 
the United States) disclaims any “organized” opposition to the film, 
nevertheless someone “inspired” the numerous telephone calls which 
swamped the television station. 
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The issue at stake is one that will increasingly present itself to the 
religious public. It is sectarian censorship of a popular means of 
communication which is supposed to serve the public interest. It 
is the curbing of everyone’s freedom to see a great film by one reli- 
gious group. It is the beginning of a censorship, which, if once suc- 
cessful, may end in the gradual suffocation of the mind. The end 
is the loss of freedom which even some great Roman Catholics have 
resisted to the death. 


STATE-CHURCH RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Parliament adopted a resolution recently to inaugu- 
rate a thoroughgoing investigation of the relation of the Church 
(Lutheran) to the State. The debate continued for some ten hours. 
A new parliamentary commission is to be authorized to bring in an 
“impartial” report. This means that the commission is not to “pre- 
judge”’ its conclusions. ‘This was done to prevent what was proposed 
to the Parliament in the Spring of 1956, when Rolf Edberg of Oslo 
asked for an inquiry which would look forward to separating the 
Church from the State. ‘The majority parties—Social Democrats and 
Liberals—preferred to authorize a committee that would be neutral. 
The minority parties—Conservative and Farmers—preferred not to 
inaugurate a committee at all for fear it might be the first step to- 
wards separation. 

It is difficult for those who live in countries where Church and 
State are separated to understand why a ten-hour debate was pre- 
cipitated on the authorization of a committee to study the situation. 
However, a great many people in Sweden recognize the importance 
of one religion which is related to the life of a people. Such an ar- 
rangement provides for religious instruction in all the schools, for 
the uniform regulation of theological education, the efficiency of 
Church finances which are handled through civil tax agencies, the 
proper provision of ministers’ salaries on a gradual scale, the place 
of the Christian (Lutheran) faith in national life from the sovereign’s 
palace to the humblest country dwelling. Such a national religion 
creates homogeneity among the Swedes. It gives the Church an of- 
ficial status and support which is not at the mercy of lay voluntarism. 
It gives the theological faculty a standing on a par with that of other 
departments of the university. Ministers are spared the task of win- 
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ning members to their Churches and of organizing campaigns for 
their parish budgets. 

However, there is another side to the matter. A Church so closely 
related to the State cannot even change its prayer book or confession 
of faith without consent of Parliament. Members of Parliament may 
debate and vote on theological matters without being members of the 
national Church! A Church with such a monopoly on Christianity 
—and one which is guaranteed by law—may know an official success 
but be agonized by the lack of inward reality. As in ancient Israel, 
the whole people may belong to the covenant community by reason 
of heredity and custom but lack the essential qualities of member- 
ship in the living covenant. Such a Church may appear to be rich 
in national position but poor in spiritual power. And not a few 
Swedish pastors are concerned about the fact that while nearly all 
people in the country are related to the Church, relatively few of 
them are actively affiliated with the life and work of the Church. A 
free Church must live and support itself by the voluntary support 
of its faithful members; a national Church must continually strive 
to make the formal attachment of its members to the Church into 
something vital and voluntary. 

We shall await the “neutral” report of this commission. It is 
a question whether such a report will touch the crucial issue of 
Sweden’s Church-State relation. That should be done by the 
Church itself; it is the Church, it seems to us, that should take seri- 
ously its relation to any State. 
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An HisToriAn’s APPROACH TO RELIGION, by Arnold Toynbee. 318 pp. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. $5.00. 
This book, which, by the fame of the writer, as well by the nature of 
the subject matter, will be widely read, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon 


' world, is based on the Gifford Lectures delivered in 1952 and 1953. 


Since the end of the Second World War, Professor Toynbee has more and 
more evinced a burning interest in religion as a central fact in the history 
of the world, and on occasion has even assumed the role of a prophet. 
As every student of the ten volumes of his A Study of History knows, in 
the course of the many years of the growth of this magnum opus the cen- 
trality of religion in the human drama has only gradually grown upon 
him. In the Preface to the book under review, Toynbee implicitly 
acknowledges this. In the book itself he now gives his answer to the 
question as formulated by himself. What is our attitude toward re- 
ligion? Much of the subject matter of the book is dealt with in various 
parts of A Study of History at far greater length. Those who have read 
his smaller books, published after the War, will in a certain sense find 


| nothing really new in this book. Here Toynbee repeats and presents, 
_ in a more concentrated way, his view of religion and religions. The 


book, in its composition and style, reminds one as a long postcript to 


| A Study of History. It is in many respects a very remarkable and inter- 


esting book. For one reason the reader is always astonished at his in- 
credibly vast range of knowledge. Another reason is his stimulating 
analysis, even when one differs with him, of the types of religion. Fur- 
thermore, his description of “Religion in a Westernizing World” and 
the broad sweep with which he delineates ““The Ascendancy of Modern 
Western Civilization” are provocative syntheses. They do not have to 
do with religion per se, but rather deal with cultural history in relation 
to Christianity in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Exceedingly 


_ interesting and informing are the long quotations from Pierre Bayle, 


| 


John Locke, and others, to illustrate how in these centuries very acute 
observers and participants lived through great cultural transition. For 
this reason alone the book is valuable. 

From the standpoint of Toynbee’s answer to the question: ‘What 
is our attitude toward religion?” the important parts are Part I on “The 
Dawn of the Higher Religions,” and the last two chapters, entitled “The 
Task of Disengaging the Essence from the Non-Essentials in Mankind’s 
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Religious Heritage” and “Selves, Suffering, Self-Centredness and Love.” 
Especially the last two chapters constitute what Toynbee calls religio 
historici or, in English, an historian’s aproach to religion. In regard to 
what Toynbee says on the dawn of the higher religions, the present re- 
viewer, as an historian of religions, would have to utter many strictures, 
As concerns the last two chapters he disagrees almost totally not only as 
an historian of religion, but also because Toynbee’s approach to the 
riddle of religion and the plurality of religions is very questionable on 
philosophical and theological grounds. We formulate the last part of 
the preceding sentence in this way, because in these two chapters Toynbee 
is in one sense an historian, but is nevertheless a man with two faces—the 
face of a dilettante philosopher and that of a dilettante theologian. Some- 
times they even blend. 

In the space available we can adduce only a few examples to substanti- | 
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ate our strictures and our criticism. ‘Toynbee seems to claim too much 
or too little in his first chapter, ““The Historian’s Point of View,” when he 
states that his book is not an attempt to describe his personal religion, 
but “the glimpse of the universe that his fellow-historians and he are able 
to catch from the point of view at which they arrive through following 
the historian’s path” (p. 3). The difficulty with Toynbee’s book is rather 
that without any hesitation he transforms strong religio-philosophical 
convictions of a “weltanschauliche” nature into reconstructions which 
historians can make only as a result of scientific scholarly study of history. 
Therefore, the personal religion of Toynbee is not to be neatly separated 
from his view of an historian’s task. As was true also in his A Study of 
History, he confuses many issues by mixing constantly philosophical and 
historical categories, with the result that he impresses the reader as both 
touchingly modest and unwittingly self-assertive. Toynbee sees the 
development in the higher religions in three stages: The worship of 
nature, man-worship in the idolization of parochial communities, man- 
worship in the idolization of an “ecumenical” community. Side develop- 
ments involve man-worship as the idolization of a self-sufficient philoso- 
pher and the idolization of religious institutions. Strictures must be 
made here, too. In the first place, this is far too schematic, because even 
if one takes this as a valid rubrication, none of the three (or five) belong 
only to a certain period of history nor in reality do they exist in such ; 
clear succession. In the second place, as is also the case in A Study of 

History, Toynbee always takes his categories from the history of classical 

antiquities as he sees it, and therefore squares everything in that strait: | 
jacket. The principal objections regard, however, the two last chapters. | 

His opinion, that there are six great living religions today, has been at- 
tained as the result of the ordinary method pursued by philosophers of | 
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religion, that is to say, by distinguishing between the essential and the 
non-essential. In my last book, Religion and the Christian Faith, | tried 
to demonstrate that this method involves a fallacy, which always shows up 
in its application by an inevitable distortion and amputation of the Chris- 
tian Faith. In his book Toynbee demonstrates this amply; for example, 
when, in the process of distinguishing the essential from the non-essential, 
Christianity and Judaism are summoned as witness, it is only the mystical 
branch of historic Christianity and Judaism that is considered relevant. 

Toynbee’s whole treatment of the problem resembles more the search 
for a policy in regard to a pluralistic situation in religion than an en- 
deavor to define the problem of truth, which is the heart of religion, in 
such a situation. His ideal of the “historian’s approach” is an attempt 
to attain a harmonious, peaceful coexistence, based on an ultimate re- 
lativism which he thinks is justified by man’s limitations. Toynbee’s 
answer reminds one strongly of the plea, which is urged today by the 
spokesmen of Neo-Hinduism, who think that the whole problem of the 
similarity and dissimilarity of the great existing religions can be resolved 
by tolerance—which, incidentally, is one of TToynbee’s key-concepts. 

Although the book is stimulating and interesting reading for those who 
are informed, for the wider public of the half- or not informed, Toynbee’s 
so-called “‘historian’s approach” can breed only confusion. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE EARLY CHURCH; STUDIES IN EARLY CHRISTIAN HIsTORY AND THEOL- 
ocy, by Oscar Cullmann, Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. 217 pp. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1956. $4.50. 

It may be said that the great impact of Oscar Cullmann’s work is not 
due solely to his great capacity as an exegete and historian. In his Christ 
and Time, as well as elsewhere, the careful reader recognizes a contribu- 
tion which, while totally within the boundaries of an historical inquiry, 
yields a new approach to basic theological issues. Cullmann’s intent, “to 
take history seriously,” appears to some as too self-evident, since they have 
not made the effort to find out how drastic an implication this claim may 
have. On the other hand, the slogans of Heilsgeschichte and Christ as 
the Center of History have been transformed by some into systematic con- 
structions, far removed from Cullmann’s rather sober contentions. In 
view of such a situation, we all may profit greatly by this volume. 

Its title does not suggest enough of its character. It contains articles, 
some of which had appeared in publications almost inaccessible even to 
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the specialists, and four monographs of a rather extensive nature: thus 
this volume is a bargain in spite of its price. ‘The essays, naturally, all 
deal with “The Early Church,” but the ten chapters are held together 
by a deeper unity. They constitute concrete examples of what must 
happen when the New Testament is freed from Hellenic and Hellenistic, 
Mediaeval, and Modern ontology, and is treated within the framework 
of its own, that is, that of time and eschatology. 

In a semi-popular article, taken from The Student World (‘“The Neces- 
sity and Function of Higher Criticism’’), Cullmann sets the stage. He 
is—as usual—in discussion with Bultmann, and he indicates how Bult- 
mann’s program for demythologizing leads him close to the old danger 
of allegorizing. At this point, one could have hoped to find a later and 
nore illuminating article of Cullmann’s in the volume, “Le mythe dans 
les écrits du Nouveau Testament,’ Numen, I (1954), 120-135. Never- 
theless, in the article chosen by the editor, we are able to see where Cull- 
mann is going. To this modern champion of the School of Antioch, as 
opposed to the glorious Alexandrians, history is not just a stage; and con- 
sequently higher criticism does not devote itself to historical acumen 
only in order to reconstruct the background against which the religious— 
or kerygmatic—message stands out in splendid isolation. The message 
itself is about history and in the form of historical claims. 

In a similar way Cullmann denies the possibility of distinguishing be- 
tween the timeless truths and the ideas conditioned by the period. This 
methodological argument is boosted by a reference to incarnation. As 
the Word was made flesh, so the word comes to us in the form of the 
writings of men. This approach to the character of Scripture has become 
rather frequent. In its modern form it can be traced back at least to 
Charles Gore’s intelligent attempt to bridge the gulf between his high 
theology and his deep commitment to historical criticism (Lux mundi; A 
Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation, 2nd ed., 1890, p. 358- 
61). Cullmann’s outspoken language makes it apparent, however, that 
this most impressive and effective parallelism between the Word and the 
word deserves some critical attention before it becomes the key to her- 
meneutics. Cullmann places in juxtaposition the scandal expressed in 
the question, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” and the 
scandal that “the Church, the body of Christ . . . was made up by sinners” 
(p. 10). And so the scandal of the One who accepted human limitations, 
“yet without sin,” and that of sinners is equated too easily. Conse- 
quently limitation and partial distortion—Cullmann calls it “all human 
defects and every kind of secular influence”—are equated on the her- 
meneutic level. It must be said that this clever hermeneutic device can- 
not be accepted wholesale. As a general statement about how God acts 
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it may be true, but when it is applied as rigorously as it is here, the argu- 
ment breaks down. Furthermore, it is exactly in the light of Cullmann’s 
own approach that this impasse can be overcome. Some of the other 
chapters illustrate how this can be done. 

If history is more than a stage, then the Church is more than a candle- 
stick to hold the light of the Gospel. Three of the chapters deal espe- 
cially with the Church. The relation between “The Kingship of Christ 
and the Church in the New Testament” is analyzed and a pattern of 
concentric circles emerges where the Church is the narrower one, sur- 
rounded by the “Kingship of Christ” over history and cosmos. The 
famous words in I Cor. 15: 25 are seen in the broader context of many 
other New Testament passages. This pattern gives a welcome break in 
the stalemate in the argument about the Kingdom of God and the 
Church. It proves to have ramifications for the problem of Christianity 
and Culture (ch. 10 on “Early Christianity and Civilization”) which are 
definitely different from, for example, those of Albert Schweitzer. Along 
these lines Cullmann has recently published a refreshing study on The 
State in the New Testament (New York, Scribner’s, 1956). In the article 
which we are considering here, the task of the Church as “the pivot of the 
Regnum Christi” is that of preaching Christ “in deeds as well as words, 
in the exercise of love and in suffering” (pp. 132, 134). One wonders 
whether Cullmann does not read a little too much of Luther—or Luth- 
eran state church theology—into the New Testament at this point. “The 
state supports the Church in all the tasks which it fulfills, consciously or 
unconsciously, as a member of the Regnum Christi; but where it prevents 
the free preaching of the gospel and demands a Kyrios Kaisar the Church 
will resist it courageously in its preaching and declare that it has fallen 
away from the Regnum Christi” (p. 133). Are the statements in the New 
Testament (e.g., Rom. 13: 1 f.) really related to the idea of the state as 
a “member of the Regnum Christi”? 

The “chronological” problem is more acute in the two other chapters 
which deal with the role of the Church, “The Plurality of the Gospels as 
a Theological Problem in Antiquity,” and “The Tradition.” In his 
book on Peter (Eng. transl. 1953), Cullmann affirmed the role of Peter in 
terms which shocked many a Protestant. On the other side he challenged 
the Roman Catholic claim of Peter’s power over the keys as a basis of 
papal authority, and he did so by interpreting the apostolic character of 
Peter as a unique feature at a specific juncture in the Heilsgeschichte. 
Thus there can be no successor of Peter in the full apostolic sense. The 
tock is a foundation laid once for all. 

Another stalemate was hereby overcome. A new and fresh discussion 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics began. In answer especially 
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to the arguments of Jean Daniélou, Cullmann wrote the monograph on 
Tradition, which constitutes ch. 4 in our volume. Here the historical 
approach to the New Testament leads Cullmann to give a theological 
significance to tradition. Since the Church, under the influence of the 
Spirit, is a creative body, and not just a cistern where all the provid- 
entially preserved material was stored up, the relation between tradition 
and Scripture is more complex than anti-Roman Protestantism often 
admits. But now Cullmann attempts to show how the Early Church it- 
self “drew a line under the apostolic tradition” (p. 90), and thereby 
“declared implicitly that from that time every subsequent tradition must 
be submitted to the control of the apostolic tradition” (p. 90). Cullmann 
sees the principle of canonization not only as a decision forced upon the 
Church for pragmatic reasons but as a development which is prompted by 
the “uniqueness of the Apostolate” (pp. 75 ff.), that is, the fact that the 
apostolic period—just as the task of Peter—has a special function within 
a Heilsgeschichte which proceeds in clearly definable acts, the one fol- 
lowing upon the other and presupposing the other. Within this pattern 
there is ample room for a serious recognition of the line to be drawn be- 
tween Jesus and the Church, a line which Cullmann is not too interested 
in, as we see when he identifies the incarnation of the Word in Jesus and 
of the word through sinful men in the Church. Yet these two acts have 
to be kept apart and the Pauline term “the Body of Christ” should not 
be overinterpreted in the direction of incarnation. The Church is more 
of an anticipation than an incarnation. 

As a matter of fact the term “anticipation,” which should be the para- 
mount term within a structure of Heilsgeschichte, is used by Cullmann 
in dealing with “The Proleptic Deliverance of the Body According to the 
New Testament” (ch. 7), and also in his study of “The Return of Christ” 
(ch. 6). Both these chapters are useful appendices to Christ and Time. 
One may detect more of an apologetic tendency in the study on the 
Parousia than is usual in Cullmann’s work. His arguments against 
Martin Werner are striking when he suggests “that the Greek concept 
of cyclic time is the real cause of the neglect of the true history of salva- 
tion in theology and the Church,” and that this collision, rather than the 
delay of the Parousia, is responsible for the surrender to ontology (p. 161; 
cf. Cullmann, “Das wahre durch die ausgebliebene Parusie gestellte 
neutestamentliche Problem,” Theologische Zeitschrift, 1947). But, con- 
trary to his own contentions, Cullmann plays down the concrete historical 
expectations by making them “non-essential”: “The essential element in 
the nearness of the kingdom is therefore not the final date but the cer- 
tainty that the expiatory work of Christ on the cross constitutes the 
decisive stage in the coming of the Kingdom of God” (pp. 153 f.). 
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Like Cullmann, the Fourth Evangelist was interested in chronology as 
a theological problem and to John this interest was of a conscious and 
conceptual nature. This fact is exemplified by a short article where 
the saying, ““He who comes after me,” is interpreted as a polemic argu- 
ment in the tension between the Church and the disciples of John the 
Baptist. And in his discussion of “the others” who had worked in 
Samaria prior to the disciples of Jesus (John 4: 38), Cullmann suggests 
that these &dX\o. were the Hellenists mentioned in Acts. 8. This has 
interesting implications for the origin of the Christian mission and even 
for the origin of Christianity itself. This line Cullmann has followed 
up in a recent article where he takes sides with those who see a direct 
historical link between the Qumran sect and Primitive Christianity. To 
Cullmann it is the Hellenists who went to Samaria, etc., who constitute a 
segment within the Early Church where actual contact can be presup- 
posed. (Journal of Biblical Literature, 74 (1955), 213-26). 

Another aspect of interplay between theology and history has also 
caught the interest of Cullmann: the liturgical year. In an informative 
study on “The Origin of Christmas,” Cullmann presents the material 
in a form which makes it easy to read. Without undue harmonization 
he points to the genuine cosmic dimensions of early Christology as a 
natural bridge between the pagan festivals behind Epiphany and Christ- 
mas. He also stresses the antidocetic interest in distinguishing the birth 
of Jesus from the rich and beautiful ambiguities of the Epiphany of the 
East, with its comprehensive commemoration of the appearance of Christ 
in all its manifestations. 

The next book to come from the industrious atelier of Oscar Cullmann 
will presumably be his New Testament Christology. It will certainly 
give material for a more rigid test, since to your reviewer the abiding 
significance of Cullmann’s many contributions is not so much his positive 
assertions in terms like ‘‘Christ as the Center of History” or “the Greek 
concept of cyclic time.” Both of these basic tenets of the author of Christ 
and Time are open to serious criticism as drastic over-simplifications— 
which accounts for their popularity in many circles. The greatness of 
Cullmann is rather to be found in the pattern of New Testament thought 
which he has recaptured—partly by using such unsatisfactory terminology. 
The platonism of Dodd, the gnostic docetism of Bultmann, and the 
eschatological short-circuit of Schweitzer could be overcome by an even 
deeper grasp of the basic chronological pattern of the New Testament, 
if we had faith and patience enough to live with it in our scholarship 
without being under undue demands to make it directly and immediately 
relevant. In this enterprise Cullmann appears to have more intuition 
than patience and precision. That is not to say that his work is unre- 
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lated to painstaking research about the details which make up the totality. 


This very volume proves the opposite. 

KRISTER STENDAHL 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS OF THE ApPosTLES, by Martin Dibelius. 228 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. $4.50. 

The volume is an English translation from the collection of eleven 
essays of Dibelius published in German in 1951. All but two were pub- 
lished previously (1923-44); the last two were edited by Heinrich Greeven 
from manuscripts left incomplete by Dibelius, and the essay on textual 
criticism had been translated for the Journal of Religion by Paul Schu- 
bert. 

Such a volume is difficult to review—and it may seem superfluous. But 
the English form will open up a wider reading public for the book, and 
one may well look at the contents again in the light of recent develop- 
ments and new viewpoints. In the essays which deal with the same 
subject there is a certain amount of overlapping and repetition. 

In the oldest essay (1923), on the “style criticism” of Acts, form-criticism 
is applied to the book—with rather indifferent success. The question of 
historical “reliability” or “authenticity” is raised here, but no generally 
applicable answer is given. More recent work has tended to oppose 
“authenticity” to exact historicity on the one hand, and, as in the case 
of the identification of a primitive Christian Kerygma, to suppose an 
early and relatively fixed formulation of data. The analysis of healing 
narratives here is superseded by such work as that of McGinley and 
McCasland. 

Dibelius throughout the volume emphasizes the necessity of evaluating 
the accounts in terms of their “meaning” for the readers of Acts rather 
than for what to him are often hypothetical individuals and audiences in 
the book itself. The longest and most ambitious essay in the collection 
deals with the subject of the speeches (““The Speeches in Acts and Ancient 
Historiography”). It treats the place and nature of “literary speeches” 
in antiquity, that is, the speech particularly as a literary device, and con- 
siders the speeches of Acts in the context of this “historiographical tradi- 
tion.” Emphasizing the speech as an important device for the author 
(twenty-four occur in Acts) and as fitting generally into this “tradition,” 
he also finds certain peculiarities in Luke’s usage, which in the last 
analysis lead him to characterize him as “not an historian but a preacher.” 
Of course this apologetic character of Luke-Acts has long been recognized. 
It may be a question with many, however, whether it necessarily involves 
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such a negative viewpoint regarding historicity as Dibelius often exempli- 
fies. A long and detailed exposition of his views is given in an essay on 
“Paul on the Areopagus” (1939). This is valuable for its exploration 
of parallels, its study of lexicographical features, and its analysis of ‘“West- 
ern” readings. But its conclusion, that the speech is the composition of 
Luke rather than Paul because of its Hellenistic and unBiblical char- 
acter, too completely excludes the possibility that a Diaspora, all-things- 
to-all-men Paul may have made a speech of such tenor. Arguments of 
this sort are based solely on surviving literary evidence. Paul must have 
made dozens if not hundreds of speeches of whose style and content we 
are ignorant. Dibelius’s viewpoint is reiterated in a brief summary of 
the preceding called “Paul in Athens” (1939), in which, also, peculiar 
interest is shown in defending the Areopagus as the place in the vicinity 
of which Paul did not preach! Cadbury recently (The Book of Acts in 
History) points to modern identification of the Areopagus with the court 
rather than hill, though leaving open the possibility (p. 57, n. 43) that it 
may have met sometimes, perhaps in unofficial session, on the hill itself. 
Dibelius’s view that we have here “not an historical but a symbolic en- 
counter” and a “symbol of Christian theology in the environment of 
Greek culture’ may be partly true, but has one insuperable objection. 
Would the author have chosen (or constructed) as the chief symbol of 
such encounter an effort by Paul which ended in almost complete failure? 
It seems far easier to suppose some such historical event as is here de- 
picted. 

Similar negative viewpoints are expressed in a treatment of Acts as an 
historical source (1947), in a detailed analysis of the conversion of Corne- 
lius (1947), and in essays on the inevitable Jerusalem council and Luke 
as “The First Christian Historian” (1948). Historical reliability is indi- 
cated to be variable, however, with the author’s motive and means as clues 
to its determination. Anticipation of current interest in the “kerygma” 
is reflected here and there, as may be expected in view of Dibelius’s em- 
phasis on this element in his work on form-criticism of the Gospels. His 
opinion that Luke’s depiction of the early Jerusalem community simply 
as “typological” and “idealizing” may be seriously questioned now in the 
light of the Qumran materials. In the essay on the Apostolic Council 
the “‘literary-theological” account of Acts 15 is dismissed in favor of 
Galatians 2 as the only “historical” record of the event, an easy but to 
most commentators hardly a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

In the article on the text of Acts (already available in English in the 
Journal of Religion, 1941) Dibelius applies “form-criticism” to the 
problem and concludes: (a) that the “Western” text is generally sec- 
ondary; (b) the “Alexandrian” form is also defective at many points; (c) 
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conjectural emendation is therefore more generally to be employed in the 
reconstruction of its most ancient form. Some recent studies tend to 
place more confidence in the “Western” text. But each reading, as 
Dibelius indicates, must be assessed on its own merits. 

The two hitherto unpublished essays deal respectively with Acts as 
literature and with Paul in Acts. The first concludes that the book is 
unique as literature as well as in style, and devotes its chief attention to 
comment on possible sources used. The main novelty here is an analysis 
of the “we source,’ which is questioned as an easily determined separate 
document. The second outlines the place of Paul in Acts in terms of 
four complexes of data and five hearings, but contains little not presented 
elsewhere in the book. An Appendix on literary allusions in Acts con- 
tains a good summary of the most important material. Dibelius here 
finds further support for the view that the speeches of Acts are composi- 
tions by the author of the book. 

There is much solid and significant data in the essays, and it is good 
therefore to have them available in English form, and in a translation 
which is commendably accurate and clear. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, by Ethelbert Stauffer, Translated from the 
German by John Marsh. 373 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1955. 
$4.25. 

Of the several recent treatments of New Testament Theology that of 
the Lutheran professor in Erlangen, Germany, is in a number of respects 
the most advanced, if by that term we mean that it is in keeping with the 
prevailing trends in New Testament scholarship. The theory that 
underlying all the writings of the New Testament is the kerygma of the 
Primitive Church has been given a very original application. The his- 
torical records, the Epistles and the apocalyptic material in the New 
Testament serve in Dr. Stauffer’s book to form a ‘“‘Christocentric theology 
of history,” and the New Testament, in turn, appears thus as a document 
of the incipient conflict between the Church and the Roman Empire. 
The postulate that the New Testament must be interpreted in the light 
of late Judaism has resulted in a presentation in which the Christian 
message forms a new stage in the development of Jewish apocalypticism. 
Form-criticism has also left its traces upon the book. The author em- 
phasizes particularly the element of creed or homologia and its liturgical 
use as the “Sitz im Leben” of the New Testament message. Motif re- 
search has contributed the special interest that the author shows for pat- 
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terns in which the historical process is described. The total effect is 
a work that is most fascinating on account of the freshness of its approach, 
the erudition of the author, and its nearness to contemporary life. Prin- 
cipal Marsh has succeeded in transforming the highly subjective style of 
the original German text into clear and pleasant English. 

Over against the older works in the field, in which the theology of the 
New Testament was equated with doctrines, the German professor follows 
the school of Heilsgeschichte and points out that the New Testament is 
proclaiming a succession of facts and their divine significance. In con- 
trast with Bultmann, little space is devoted to anthropology and the 
analysis of the human predicament. The emphasis falls altogether upon 
the “objective” side of the kerygma, namely, the activity of God in his- 
tory, quite different, for example, from Weinel, who had attempted to 
present the material in subjective terms as the new religion introduced 
by Jesus. In five sections, Dr. Stauffer deals with “The Creation and the 
Fall,” “Law and Promise,” “The Coming of Christ,” “The Church and 
the World,” and “The Present and the Future.” This enumeration will 
show, however, that in the selection and the arrangement of his material 
the author is guided by considerations of systematic theology rather than 
by a historical analysis of the New Testament. A great deal of what he 
has to say about creation and the fall, for example, is presupposed rather 
than specifically discussed in the New Testament. 

With its powerful but one-sided emphasis, Dr. Stauffer’s book will 
greatly help to stimulate the heilsgeschichtliche approach to the New 
Testament and counterbalance the attempt made, for example, by Tillich 
and his school to reduce the realism of the Bible to an abstract ontology. 
The New Testament message is distorted when its constant reference to 
historical events is ignored. Similarly, this book should help to uncover 
the hidden moralism underlying Dodd's ‘realized eschatology” by draw- 
ing attention to the teleological character of history and eschatology. 
But the virtues of this book are also responsible for its shortcomings. 

The spirit of systematic theology has obliterated the diversity of the 
New Testament writers, and thus a theology of history has been extracted 
from the New Testament rather than a divine revelation whose sublime 
wisdom no single human mind can fully exhaust. Yet for a right use 
of the New Testament it is so essential to notice that, for example, each 
of the evangelists has his own approach to the mystery of Jesus, lest the 
reader should be enslaved by the overwhelming authority of one of them 
at the expense of the other ones, or by a Diatessaron of the professor’s 
making. Similarly, the author’s laudable desire to bring to light the 
“Sitz im Leben” of the New Testament has resulted in a purely historical 
view of the New Testament. The boundary lines between the canonical 
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New Testament, on the one hand, and post-exilic Judaism no less than 
post-Apostolic Christianity, on the other, have been completely erased. 
But then the New Testament no longer offers a kerygma but merely a 
human-made theology. Granted that the combination of the historical 
and the revealed elements of the New Testament confronts the scholar 
with a delicate and difficult task, one must state that Dr. Stauffer has 
failed in this respect to do justice to his assignment. 

One also welcomes the emphasis placed upon God’s will and plan over 
against the modern tendency to confine the redemptive work of God to 
revelation, and one cannot be sufficiently grateful for the virile insistence 
on the dualistic character of this world and the inescapable reality of evil 
over against contemporary attempts to belittle the gravity of evil, and 
thus of redemption, by interpreting it in a Neo-Platonic or Hegelian way. 
But like Aulén, the author allows the Christus Victor idea to prevail over 
the rest of the Christological statements of the New Testament, with the 
result that materially the grace of God does not appear in its plenitude, 
and formally the kerygma is presented as a polemical challenge rather 
than a positive offer of true life. 

The bibliographies preceding each chapter are helpful in that they 
refer to modern works mainly in German and French. However, follow- 
ing a widespread German practice the author has ignored the studies 
made in the English-speaking countries. For that very reason the Eng- 
lish translation would have been greatly enriched if some of the missing 
titles had been supplemented, as has been done, for example, in the 
English translation of Bultmann’s work. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


SuBJECT AND OBjEcCT IN MopDERN THEOLOGY, by James Brown. 214 pp. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955. $3.75. 

This book, the Croall Lectures given at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1953, undertakes “to look at certain trends in modern theology from 
the perspective viewpoint of the Subject-Object relation and the antithesis 
therefrom derived of subjective versus objective thinking” (p. 12). The 
trend that is examined is the existentialist, and the book contains chapters 
on Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Buber, and Barth. Some discussion of 
Tillich is included in a final chapter. 

While this book displays a considerable acquaintance with most of the 
men studied (Mr. Brown confesses that he has not read Heidegger and 
has had to depend upon Cullberg and Blackham), it does not seriously 
engage with their positions. This for the reason that Mr. Brown wrongly 
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assesses the existentialist concern with subjectivity as an inflation of the 
epistemological subject. This leads him to raise the question as to 
whether the existentialist trend in contemporary theology (and philoso- 
phy) has not affirmed the reality of the subject at the expense of the 
object. For example, he takes issue with Tillich’s statement that God 
is the name for what concerns man ultimately; because it does not resolve 
the question of the independent existence of the supreme religious object 
(pp. 203 ff.). “If the Object may not swallow up the Subject without the 
destruction of spirituality [he takes this to be the existentialist criticism 
of traditional theology and philosophy], neither may the Subject presume 
to exhaust the Object without danger to the rooting of meaning in 
reality” (p. 211). Throughout the book Mr. Brown confuses the exist- 
entialist concern with the ground of knowledge (as one aspect of our 
existence) with a concern with the power of the knowing subject. He 
writes, “Existentialism has got hold of the truth of the determinative 
significance of the Subject for the Object within certain spheres of spir- 
ituality” (p. 182). Understandably he finds this to be philosophically 
dubious. He counters, “In spite of all its talk of self-making, the Subject 
does not escape the control of the Object, . . . and the truth is not ‘what 
one cares to make it’”’ (p. 185). Granted, but no existentialist has made 
this kind of knowledge claim. This is a misreading even of Sartre, for the 
existentialist sees subjectivity not as the power of the subject to determine 
objective truth but as the power of our human being (Heidegger’s Dasein) 
in its basic character of self-transcendence. 

With subjectivity regarded as an emphasis upon the epistemological 
subject, Mr. Brown makes a number of criticisms which in the judgment 
of this reviewer do not come to grips with the position criticized. Read- 
ing Kant’s philosophical concern as basically epistemological rather than 
existential, he writes, “Only in moral experience does he find himself 
compelled to admit the existence of the self as will and free” (p. 171), a 
description which hardly does justice to Kant’s own testimony that he 
limited reason to make room for faith. Or again, he- criticizes Buber for 
leaving unanswered the fundamental question concerning the ontological 
validity of the Thou. This of course transforms Buber’s position from 
an assertion of the ontological priority of the I-Thou relation into a 
metaphysical assertion about the personal nature of an existing object. 
Consequently Mr. Brown writes, ‘“What is essential to his position is that 
when the Object is another Subject, a Thou, it is a different kind of 
Object from the Object of natural knowledge, and is known in a special 
way” (p. 188). 

More serious is Mr. Brown’s treatment of Heidegger, whom he un- 
critically identifies with Sartre (viz. the chapter title, “The Subject Makes 
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Itself’) and accuses him of nihilism: “The final dimension of the human 
predicament is—Nothing; which the comicality of human pretension in- 
sists upon spelling with a capital ‘N’” (p. 96). Heidegger's lecture, long 
in English, entitled “What Is Metaphysics?” is a clear refutation of this 
charge. Heidegger simply cannot be accused of saying, “Life itself must 
go on, if only in order to have no ultimate meaning!” (p. 98). 

This book makes abundantly clear how foreign to much British theol- 
ogy existentialism is. It also points up the scholarly interests and attain- 
ments of the parish minister in Scotland, which American pastors may 
well envy. 

M. HoLMEs HARTSHORNE 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 


NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by A. Victor Murray. 

168 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $3.50. 

The President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, aimed in these lectures 
to co-ordinate psychology and anthropology with theology. He began 
not with philosophy or even history because his assumption was that we 
have a knowledge of ourselves but not of God. 

Modern learning’s schizophrenic character troubles Murray. Karl 
Marx describes an economic man who seems unacquainted with the 
Freudian man. McDougall and Barth speak two different languages. 
If truth is truth and man is man, surely there must be common ground. 
Theologians cannot inhabit a land all their own. Why does the peculiar- 
ity of their terms make them sound as though they do? 

Murray’s whipping boys throughout this book are men like Calvin 
and Kierkegaard, Unamuno and Barth. They create men of sin who do 
not resemble our neighbors. Kierkegaard shows “all the signs of delayed 
adolescence.” Unamuno is classed with Sartre as showing a “non-human 
attitude to human beings.” Barth appears only as the enemy of natural 
religion. 

Psychology shows that man needs security, affection, and significance. 
Christianity provides each of these, the security of eternal life, the love 
of others, and the sense of belonging to an important group, whether the 
Roman church or a tiny sect. 

Anthropology by studying man’s institutions shows better than phil- 
osophy what needs he seeks to meet. In spite of all that he says against 
the existentialists and their concern about sin, Murray now accepts the 
same concern from anthropology: here we see the universality of Christi- 
anity since all men try to understand why men go wrong. 
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Is Christianity, then, just a “Republication of the Religion of Nature’’? 
Is God inactive? Is natural religion enough? No, something else is 
needed, ‘‘a new injection of power.” This is revelation. Men find the 
way in Christ. He saves them from insignificance, “but also from sin.” 

Does Murray believe that Christianity must wait on psychology and 
anthropology for its validation, that everything comes before Christianity, 
that we dare believe only when a psychologist or anthropologist gives us 
the nod? ‘The virtue of Murray’s approach is that he sees that the appear- 
ance of a phenomenon among primitives does not undermine it if found 
also among Christians, that the common experience of a truth by Chris- 
tians and non-Christians only confirms the common reality. 

In spite of its good aim, this book is curiously unsatisfying. Why? It 
concentrates on the weak moments and the angularities of the greatest 
of men. It exalts the “findings” of men who had a bias against revealed 
truth. It pays only grudging respect to revelation and thus fails to 
ie its end, to bridge the gap between natural religion and Christian 
theology./ 

FREDERICK RIKER HELLEGERS 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ENTERPRISE, Edited by Maurice W. Armstrong, Lef- 
fert A. Loetscher, and Charles A. Anderson. 336 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1956. $4.50. 

One who for many years has had the task of teaching the history of the 
Church in America to Seminary students, mainly Presbyterian, may per- 
haps be pardoned for expressing profound gratitude and unrestrained 
enthusiasm for this little book. If the study of history is to mean any- 
thing better than an academic exercise, the student must be enabled to 
live his way into the situations that have to be dealt with and to compare 
what he thinks he would have done under the circumstances with what 
actually was done, or omitted. For most of us, that requires firsthand 
contact with original sources. Only so can we be sure that we are seeing 
the circumstances as they appeared at the time, and not as some later 
reporter represents or misrepresents them, and only so can we get the 
original feel of the situations. The next step, of course, is to look for a 
perspective which the original participants may not have had, and to 
examine the sense of values in terms of which they made their decisions 
in the light of a system of values which may be more adequate. 

America is young enough, and has been internally peaceful enough, 
that an immense wealth of original sources is still lying around in odd 
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places, insufficiently secure and largely unknown to scholars in general. 
It is a ground for gratification that strenuous efforts are being made to 
locate, to collect, and to preserve this material and to make it available 
for scholars. As far as our Presbyterian history is concerned, the collec- 
tions being made by the Presbyterian Historical Societies at Philadelphia 
and at Montreat are already of priceless value, supplemented as these may 
be by collections in college and seminary libraries. For a wider back- 
ground, it is tremendously important to have for ready reference such a 
volume as the Harvard Guide to American History. 

The effective use of such collections, however, is so expensive in terms 
of money and time, and so dependent on the special training which only 
the scholar may normally acquire, that it is prohibitive for most of us. 
It is therefore an invaluable help to have competent scholars do that work 
for us and to have it made available by such a book as The Presbyterian 
Enterprise. It is especially good that, in preparing it, the editors had 
in mind the general reader and not simply the scholars. It was with this 
in mind that they made their selections, and introduced each with an 
interpretive statement long enough to place the selection in an intelligible 
setting and to tie it in with the book as a whole but not so long as to 
obscure the vivid and intriguing character of the selections themselves. 
The selections begin with the Minutes of the first Presbytery, in 1706- 
1707, and they end with the famous ‘Letter to Presbyterians” of 1953. 
They are taken from “letters, journals, diaries, periodicals, minutes and 
other documents.” They are reproduced with their original spelling and 
punctuation and often seem quaint for that reason. The arrangement of 
them corresponds as nearly as possible to the chronological order, so that 
we have here an authentic moving picture of the history of our Church— 
“moving” in more than one sense. It is indeed unfortunate that, as Dr. 
Anderson says, ‘“‘the limitations of space have necessitated the elimination 
of many documents that rightfully should be included”; but, for all that, 
what is here is coherent, fascinating and thrilling. 

The book will be of primary interest to Presbyterians, but it should 
have a wider appeal than that. It is really a series of glimpses into 
American history, reflecting, through Presbyterian sources, the human 
reaction of all Americans to the concrete conditions which confronted 
them all at the various periods of American development. Every one 
who is interested in understanding our present in the light of our past 
should study this volume with delight and gratitude, and hope for more 
like it. 

ANDREW K. RULE 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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A Man SENT FROM Gop, by W. Reginald Wheeler. 333 pp. Westwood, 

New Jersey, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1956. $3.95. 

The late Dr. Robert Elliott Speer, subject of this biography, was ex- 
ceptional in that he had no desire either to write the story of his life or 
have any one else write it. In a day when leaders in every field of 
activity, including church activity, are not only not averse but rather 
anxious to have their work and deeds set before the public, Dr. Speer in- 
sisted that no book be written about his life. In this he was perhaps un- 
just both to himself and to the Church he served, for his fine record ought 
not to be left lying in darkness. Cicero, in his oration on the citizenship 
of the poet Archias, lifts the epic poet in his role as chronicler of men and 
events which should serve not only for our admiration but imitation. All 
men desire fame. Lasting fame is the highest object of human ambition 
and the monuments of literature which record this fame deserve immor- 
tality. Extolling the Greek and Latin historians he exclaims: “Quam 
multas nobis imagines, non solum ad intuendum, verum etiam ad imitan- 
dum, fortissimorum virorum expressas scriptores et Graeci et Latini re- 
liquerunt!” 

Robert E. Speer felt otherwise, at least as regards himself; but it is good 
that we now have from the pen of Dr. Wheeler an excellent biography 
which will preserve for the future the inspiring story of one of the great 
churchmen of our times. 

Dr. Wheeler was eminently qualified to write the life of Robert E. 
Speer. His association both with Dr. Speer and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. extended over many 
years. Dr. Wheeler was himself a missionary, serving in China for 11 
years, and he served as a secretary of the board for 16 years. His grasp 
of the deep problems confronting Christian missions, reflected in his 
numerous previous writings, also appears in this book. 

Although Dr. Wheeler’s admiration of Dr. Speer is intense and sincere, 
he has not been carried away by admiration for his subject. He has not 
been diverted from the path of writing an objective biography. He 
could say of Dr. Speer, as Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare, “I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory on this side idolatry as much as any,” but 
this has not prevented him from making a realistic approach to his task. 
What Dr. Wheeler has done basically has been to let Dr. Speer speak for 
himself, to tell his own story. By judicious use of quotes from Dr. Speer’s 
many books, letters, and statements and utterances of various kinds, and 
by exploiting his own accurate memory of the man, also by assiduous 
gathering of factual data from many who knew Dr. Speer well, Dr. 
Wheeler has given us the man himself. 

On one special point Dr. Wheeler is particularly to be commended. 
He has assembled a most impressive group of photographs of Dr. Speer 
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and his family, which tell us a great deal about him. These pictures 
immensely further our knowledge of Robert E. Speer. It is not always 
appreciated by biographers that a man’s face may tell us more of his per- 
sonality, can give us a better insight into the secret of his inner nature 
than we can get anywhere else. French writers are fond of discoursing at 
length on the visage of Montaigne, discerning in the features of his 
portraits the traces of a cruel cynicism which underlay his outward toler- 
ance and neutrality. We see in these photographs of Dr. Speer a man 
of deep spiritual concerns, a man who on the practical side had power to 
organize ends and shape techniques for goals. We see a man possessing 
a profound sense of integrity of purpose and Christian responsibility, a 
man of intelligent and persistent will whose aim was to raise the total 
level of the life of mankind through the faith of Jesus Christ, mankind’s 
only Lord and Savior. 

Dr. Speer’s record as a missionary statesman is set forth clearly and 
concisely. Years ago he guessed the answers to many problems of present 
day mission strategy. His philosophy of developing a sense of self-help 
and responsibility on the part of native churches has born fruit. In Dr. 
Wheeler’s chapter, “Stormy Years,” we see him grappling with the mali- 
cious criticisms of his board (elsewhere very ably discussed in its context 
with the evolution of the Church as a whole in Lefferts A. Loetcher’s 
brilliant book, The Broadening Church) and with the fundamental issues 
raised by the promulgators of Re-thinking Missions. Also we have the 
story of the tragic death of his son Elliott, headmaster of Mount Hermon 
School, Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1934, at the hand of an assassin 
never apprehended or punished. The book is full of human interest 
material which shows us the real stature of Robert E. Speer. An anec- 
dote of which Dr. Wheeler is particularly fond is that of Dr. Speer’s re- 
taliation against a University of Pennsylvania player in the football game 
between Pennsylvania and Princeton, October 25, 1886. After taking 
a lot of unsportsmanlike conduct from the Penn linesman, Dr. Speer hit 
back. He said, “I squared off and let him have it flush on the jaw in the 
sight of all the players and spectators. I was immediately ordered off the 
field but I went clothed with a sense of righteous indignation.” 

Dr. Wheeler has very profitably incorporated a section entitled “Two 
Deep Convictions,” by Emma Bailey Speer. These deal with Dr. Speer’s 
belief in the Virgin Birth of Christ and his belief in the equality of 
women in the Church. He would most surely have rejoiced to see the 
day when his own Church, the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., voted 
to ordain women to the ministry. 

There is much in the book which will interest Princeton alumni, 
whether of the University or the Seminary. Dr. Speer had deep roots 
of affection for Princeton and he contributed generously to further the 
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religious life on the campuses there. Likewise all persons connected in 
any way with the Presbyterian Foreign Board, of which he was General 
Secretary for forty-six years, will find the book fascinating reading. 

Our age has been marked by strong advances of the Church along many 
lines. It has not, however, been an age marked by an abundance of great 
leaders. The twentieth century has been far behind the sixteenth 
century in this respect. Nevertheless, among the leaders our century has 
produced, Robert E. Speer stands as one of the foremost. His remark- 
able and useful life, here set forth by his friend and colleague Rex 
Wheeler is certainly deserving of careful study and appreciation, as the 
man himself is forever an object of special diligence and a consideration 
wholly affectionate. 

WALTON W. RANKIN 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


EarLy Latin THEOLOGy, by S. L. Greenslade. 415 pp. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1956. $5.00. (Library of Christian Classics.) 
This volume contains selections in a fresh translation from the writings 

of the church fathers Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Jerome. The 

book begins at a time when the Church, pressed by the heresies of the 

Gnostics, had to reassure itself of the origin of its faith. Here Tertullian 

is presented as spokesman for Latin theology. For him faith in a theo- 

logical sense must have a Scriptural and apostolic foundation—even the 
evangelists Mark and Luke had to be validated by the authority of Peter 
and Paul respectively. ‘This he assumed as an iron-clad presupposition of 
his reasoning, so strong that heretics who could not claim it with justifica- 
tion were ipso facto putting themselves beyond the pale of the Church, 
with a sweeping series of pertinent questions he ruled them out of order: 

“Who are you? When did you arrive and from where? You are not 

my people; what are you doing on my land? By what right are you cut- 

ting down my timber, Marcion? By whose leave aré you diverting my 
waters, Valentinus? By what authority are you moving my boundaries, 

Appelles? This property belongs to me. And all the rest of you, why 

are you sowing and grazing here at your will? It is my property. I have 

been in possession for a long time, I came into possession before you 

appeared” (p. 58). 

By the middle of the third century when Cyprian rose to fame, the out- 
come of the battle against the Gnostics had been settled in principle, but 
the Church was confronted by internal problems, for instance, the 
problem of baptism by schismatics, and by persecution instigated on the 
part of the State. The selections made here ably trace the controversy 
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over the validity of baptism by schismatics. Cyprian who relied heavily 
on Tertullian carried his presuppositions a little further and held out 
tenaciously for the unity of the Church. For this he found numerous 
typological illustrations in both the Old and New Testaments. Conse- 
quently, true to the severe North African spirit which also marked the 
master Tertullian, Cyprian vigorously championed baptism performed 
in the Church. 

When Ambrose came on the scene in the fourth century, the Church 
was well established and was beginning to rival with the State. Ambrose 
is well portrayed as the founder of mediaeval subjection of civil authority 
to the Church. His correspondence with Emperor Valentinian II about 
the Altar of Victory, his refusal to yield basilicas to the Arians in defiance 
of orders, and his missions on behalf of Emperor Valentinian II to secure 
peace from Magnus Maximus amply illustrate the growing power and 
influence of the Church. The Arian controversy continued here and 
there to plague orthodoxy, but the Church was now entrenched well 
enough to cope adequately with heretics. 

Catholicism and monasticism found a rigid and untiring champion in 
Jerome. He was a hard worker rather than a theologian, and a search 
for deep theological insights in his writings is disappointing, to say the 
least. 

Each of the four major sections of the book is furnished with an 
illuminating introduction which sketches the historical setting in which 
each of the authors lived and wrote. Each sub-division is also preceded 
by specific introduction which gives the circumstances that occasioned 
its composition. Useful and necessary as these introductions may be, less 
reference to theology is found in them than the reader is justified to ex- 
pect from the title of the book. But if this is a weakness, it is compen- 
sated for to some extent by the fact that it tacitly emphasizes the necessary 
integration of the disciplines Church History, History of Dogma, and 
Systematic Theology. 

It would be a problem for anyone to find a clear path in the brush of 
Patristic writings, and consequently theré will be great divergence of 
opinion as to what should be included in a volume of selections, as this 
one of necessity had to be. Perhaps a word should be said about this 
matter. The author characterizes Irenaeus as a man of “massive theo- 
logical understanding” (p. 27), and recognizes his profound influence on 
subsequent thinking in the West, yet he is dealt with in a rather cursory 
way in only a few pages. It is true that Irenaeus wrote originally in 
Greek, and that his writings are available mainly in Latin translation. 
But this is hardly adequate justification as to why he should be all but 
omitted. It seems to point up a weakness in methodology and in the 
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formulation of a title for the work. The letters selected from Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and Jerome are most interesting, but sometimes one feels that 
they are rather personal and of little theological consequence. This is 
no doubt due to the author’s intention to deal not only with the doctrine 
of the Church, but also with the life of the Church. Perhaps the latter 
sometimes obscured the former. 

The book contains a wealth of material and bibliography in footnotes 
which are found throughout, and which speak of great erudition. At 
times the author relied heavily on existing English translations. The 
version of Jerome, as he readily admits, is essentially that found in the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Be this as it may, the translations are 
clear and lucid. Long and almost impossible sentences, for example of 
the rhetorician Cyprian, are divided into several short English sentences. 
This greatly contributes to the readability of the documents. 

The book is furnished with indices of persons, subjects, and Biblical 
references, which increase its usefulness. 

The reader of this volume will find himself greatly edified and well 
oriented not only in the writings of the four great church fathers, who 
have been included, but also in the history and ecclesiastical problems of 
the times in which they lived. 

DANIEL JOHANNES THERON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Jesus CHRIST THE RisEN Lorp, by Floyd V. Filson. New York, Abingdon 

Press, 1956. $4.00. 

Dean Filson has been teaching courses in New Testament and Biblical 
Theology at McCormick Theological Seminary for many years, and un- 
doubtedly in the pages of this book his former students will find them- 
selves taken back to well-remembered classrooms. This is not said in 
order to dismiss Jesus Christ the Risen Lord as just another textbook, for 
it will have values out of the classroom in many a pastor’s study. The 
book is characterized by the clarity and directness of good formal speech 
and shows many sentences fashioned more for the ear than the eye. Here 
is the fruitage of many discussions and many attempts to make under- 
standable the “message” of the New Testament. Dr. Filson knows what 
questions the beginner, whether student or lay reader, asks as he feels 
within his own experience the clash between Biblical insights and secular 
faith. It is for such people, living within the fellowship of the Church 
in the United States, that this book is written. 

The plan of the book is simple yet sound. The opening preliminary 
chapters set forth the basic method of the book (that is, the writer’s pre- 
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suppositions), and analyse, following C. H. Dodd, the “message” or 
kerygma of the first Christians. Chapters II through XI take up in de. 
tail the important ideas of the kerygma in an exposition that becomes an 
outline of “the redemptive work of God which finds its interpreting 
center in the Resurrection.” These chapters include discussions of: 
messiahship, the significance of the Old Testament to Christian faith, 
the Kingdom of God, the Cross, God as Father, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church, the Christian ethical life, and eschatology. 

The mere listing of the topics indicates the scope of the book and the 
cursory way in which the discussion must precede. Notwithstanding 
the brevity of the treatment, however, we have here a summary of the 
great New Testament themes. 

Dr. Filson makes a further point. His view is that these doctrines of 
earliest Christianity were linked together by the Church’s faith in Jesus 
Christ as its risen Lord. Central to each topic and to faith is the Resur- 
rection. “This was the fact which the unbeliever found incredible, but 
the Christians knew was true. In the light of this fact the Crucifixion 
found its Christian interpretation; the ministry [of Jesus], its climax; the 
plan of God, its interpreting clue; and the future, its way to power and 
victory” (p. 28). Dr. Filson is careful to show the bearing of the Resur- 
rection on various aspects of the Church’s faith. It is indicative of the 
theological character of his thinking that he does not relate the apostles’ 
descriptions of the resurrected Jesus to any description of the resurrection 
of believers (e.g., pp. 270-272). 

Thus the book as a whole helps the reader see the Christian faith, as 
the earliest Christians saw it, rooted in the long past yet oriented to the 
mighty act of God in raising his Son. The discussion, for the most part, 
will probably be helpful to any serious reader who has not read in Bibli- 
cal theology beyond his Bible. At the same time his minister will find 
it a refreshing statement of (largely) familiar materials. The footnotes 
furnish a good list of readings, mostly books in English, which is not 
burdened with commentaries. 

In a presentation of such range, one can readily find points on which 
to differ with the author. Sometimes, it seemed to me, Dr. Filson could 
have aided the general reader with somewhat further explanations of 
terms. The references to “sin” in Chapter III are a case in point. |! 
should like to see more on the distinction in use between “Christ” as 4 
name and as the designation of a function. In that connection Dr. Filson 
would have aided one somewhat informed reader had he classified the 
uses of “Jesus,” “Jesus Christ,” and “Christ.” In certain sections of the 
book I wish there could have been more than survey treatment. Such 4 
term as “redemption” is not, of course, explicated by being associated in 
sentences with other terms such as “ransom’”’ or “mediation.” 
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All such reservations as these are partly differences of opinion about 
what may be included in a brief treatment and what must be left to 
supplementary reading. Dr. Filson has been generous with Biblical 
references, and his pages will enable many a reader to think over anew 
“the special Biblical message about God, his acts and his claims” (p. 20). 

The publisher is to be commended for the quality of the bookmaking 
and the reasonable price. There are regrettable mechanical defects, how- 
ever. Though the index of passages, where I spot checked it, is accurate, 
the index of persons and subjects has gaps in it. A little more attention 
to matters of copy editing and proof reading would have reduced the 
considerable number of infelicities, inconsistencies, and errors in an 
otherwise fine book. 

Etwyn E. TILDEN, JR. 
Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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